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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


«“ Lorp Patmerston has ceased to be a member of her Majesty’s 
Government.” For this announcement the public were in some 
measure prepared, by the rumours of dissensions in the Cabinet 
that have been current for a few weeks. There is no great mystery 
about the rupture. The story which would fasten it upon the per- 
sonal animosity of the Colonial Secretary meets with little ere- 
dence. What with the broken health of the Home Secretary, the 
proved incompetence of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and 
the unpopular waywardness of the Earl himself, the Greys have 
enough to do to keep their own ground. 

The cause of quarrel has this explanation. The Foreign Secre- 
tary had come to indulge his peculiarities to such an extent that 
his colleagues could no longer get on with him. Lord Palmerston 
has always been one of those men who engage in polities, as 
sportsmen follow the fox, more for the excitement of the chase 
than from earnest desire to attain the object in pursuit. 
Foreign Minister, he delighted in keeping controversies open, gra- 
tifying himself with the exercise and display of his own adroit- 
ness and resources. He had an unlucky turn for making his dis- 
putes with foreign ministers personal quariels. Though it is not 
desirable that this country should be entangled in alliances with 
despotic powers, our necessary intercourse with all foreign govern- 
ments should at least be civil and free from insult. Lord Palmer- 
ston sometimes forgot this rule. He repelled or discouraged any 
interference of his colleagues in his particular department ; he re- 
fused to submit his policy to the discussion of the Cabinet, and 
enforced the vaunted secrecy of diplomacy almost as rigidly against 
the statesmen with whom he was acting as the general public. 
To be held responsible for every eccentricity of the Foreign Secre- 
tary—to be obliged to approve and defend measures respecting 
which they had neither been forewarned nor consulted—was more 
than could be reasonably expected from his associates. Bad habits 
gain strength proverbially as men advance in years; and the com- 
plaint of colleagues, that Lord Palmerston’s wilfulness had become 
of late quite ungovernable, has at least a semblance of probability. 

The secession of the Foreign Secretary from office cannot fail, 
however, to be productive of grave consequences. With respect to 
domestic affairs, it is scarcely credible that the changes in the Ad- 
ministration can stop there. Lord Palmerston is not the man to 
acquiesce quictly in a relegation to private life. He is emi- 
nently a 
There is no reason to believe that he has the powers required to 
strike out a useful line of policy, combine a party for its support, 
and form a strong Government; but he has formidable abilities for 
attacking and annoying an incompact Ministry. As a watchful, 
acute, and relentless critic, his familiarity with the practical de- 
tails of business will render him a dangerous occupant of the Oppo- 
sition benches. His antecedents, when last out of place, war- 
rant the belief that he will not be scrupulous with regard to 
the weapons he employs. 
he wnat to thwart or embarrass the negotiations by which 
Lord Ashburton brought to a close that hurtful and protracted 
controversy with the United States, which Lord Palmerston him- 
self had fuuad so extremely complicated and threatening, and which 
he rendered still worse, is well remembered: the never-ending dis- 
paragement—* the Ashburton capitulation,” and similar epithets 
of abuse—with which he assailed it; to crown all, the unprecedent- 
ed identification of himself with those attacks by attending a din- 





ner of the contributors to the newspaper which was for the time | 
Nor is Lord Palmerston likely to lack follow- | 


his obedient organ. 


ers. His pleasing manners, and his adroitness in leading men to be- 

lieve him zealous in a cause without committing himself by definite 

pledges, fit him to become the rallying-point of the most dissimilar 
(Latest Eprrroy.] 





As | 


ified to act the part of a Parliamentary frondeur. | 


The unpatriotic eagerness with which | 





and incongruous discontents. He is exactly the man to “ride in 
the whirlwind and direct the storm” of aimless agitation. 

With respect to foreign affairs, their present critical aspect is 
sufficient to cause uneasiness on account of the uncertainty which 
must necessarily prevail respecting the competence and the ten- 
dencies of his successor, even to those who are well enough pleased 
to have got rid of Lord Palmerston. The comparatively little 
that is known of Lord Granville is favourable and promising. The 
misgivings expressed on account of his political inexperience, and 
his newness to the Foreign department, are not without some 
countervailing suggestions. It has been too much the cus- 
tom to talk and think of diplomacy as a mystery, a trick of 
trade, that can only be understood by the ‘initiated. At the 
commencement of the American war of independence, the 
Deanses and Carmichaels, who were selected from among their 
fellow-citizens to negotiate with the powers of Europe, showed 
that common sense, distinct notions of what they would be at, and 
an earnest determination to accomplish their sincere aims, were 
quite enough to enable them to cope with the most veteran diplo- 
matists. Indeed it may be suspected, that the intimate acquaint- 
ance with the tracasseries and petty household intrigues of foreign 
states, which tempts to interference in their domestic affairs, is the 
reverse of a qualification for a good Foreign Minister. Ifthe appoint- 
ment of a statesman rather deficient in this branch of knowledge— 
more curious than useful—could have the effect of bringing our 
meddling with shabby foreign squabbles within narrower limits, 
the consummation would be one Levent to be wished. Still, the 
extended sway of military despotism in Europe, and the natural 
and avowed jealousy with which England, as an asylum for political 
refugees of all opinions, is regarded by the great Continental 
powers, “crave wary watching.” The Foreign Office requires at this 
time a Minister of rare singleness of purpose and cautious firm- 
ness; for, however sound in theory the declan that a Premier 
ought to assert a preponderating voice in all departments of go- 
vernment, the personal disposition and habits of Lord John Rus- 
sell hardly warrant a sanguine expectation that he will do so. 








One of those feuds between employers and employed, which 
seem destined to recur at intervals, has broken out at Manchester, 
and threatens to draw other districts into its vortex. It is con- 
fined as yet to the engineers, mechanics, millwrights, and cognate 
| occupations; but both masters and men have appealed to their 
| professional brethren for support. At least, a delegation of mas- 
| ters from Manchester has met a conclave of London masters, and 
| stated that their men were about to hold missionary meetings in 
| Glasgow and other places. 
| It might be premature to express a positive opinion on the 
|complaints of the men, who are in the present instance 
| the aggressive parties,—that is, the first to move. Past ex- 
| perience, however, has demonstrated that little is ever gained by 
| such movements. The organized character which most branches 
of manufacturing industry have assumed in this country, renders 
it indeed difficult to say how the men can obtain redress when ag- 
grieved by their employers except by combination; yet a re- 
view of all the more important strikes on record tells us, 
that the men, after subjecting themselves to much expense and 
suffering have ended by accepting terms no better than they might 
have had at first, if as good. We do not say that masters are im- 
peccable—we do not say that when they are in the wrong redress 
should not be sought; but we have a strong impression that 
| strikes and combinations are not the means by which it can be 
effected. It is a pity that we have no institution in this country 
resembling the Councils of Prud’hommes in French manufacturing 
towns. The decisions of those Councils have authority conferred 
upon them by law: the award of arbiters voluntarily chosen by 
masters and men in this country would have no such force. Yet 
prudent and conciliatory arbiters might succeed in bringing con- 
tending parties to a right understanding. 


Even in these Christmas times, the members of the Law Amend- 
ment Society seem tov much in earnest to allow themselves a holy- 
day. Orperhaps it would be more strictly correct to say, that, 
with a prudent economy of time, they have contrived to combine 
pleasure with business. The speeches at an entertainment which 
they gave on Saturday to the American Law-reformer, Mr. Dudley 
Field. were agreeabiy characterized by an increasing catholicity of 
spirit. The views of the speakers appear to grow more decided 
and broad, and their tone is becoming more popular. Mr. 
Field’s account of the results of “ codification” in the State 
of New York was highly instructive and encouraging ; 
and Mr. Lowe’s remarks on the amalgamation of Law and Equity, 
illustrated and enforced by appeals to the example of Lord Mans- 
field, evinced a happy combination of the practical precision of the 
Beuthamite with the more comprehensive and philosophical spirit 
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of the historical school of jurisprudence, free from what is merely | have gone to America. Party rivalries may have something to do 
mechanical in the former, and from the indolent laissez-faire in the | with this cooling of enthusiasm in high quarters. The interchan 
latter. The proceedings at the Society’s meeting on Monday show of amenities between Kossuth and Mr. Walker at South: 








; . : ampton 
that the sentiments expressed at the social board were not a mere may be supposed likely to influence the results of the Presidential 
effervescence of a vague though generous enthusiasm. election. 

The large majority by which the French people have consented | ; Che Caurt. 
to their President’s application for a ten-years lease of power com- | Tur Queen and Prince Albert returned from the Isle of Wight to Wind- 
pletes the success of the coup d’état. Intimidation and manceuvering, Sor on Saturday, for the Christmas time. The Royal circle does not, how- 


undoubtedly, have helped to swell the majority ; but it could not | ever, ne to si ——— by —. ; Sir Julius Hartmann, Lieu- 
have been so large had there been any serious intention in the body pee pony “ og and Captain Griindell, have been at the Castle on 
of the nation to resist M. Bonaparte.’ This is not much to be won- , * WS! 0 Ber A aye ye : ; 
dered at. The philosopher of old declined to argue with a prince No stage of the Ministerial crisis, up to yesterday, is chronicled as Court 
t the i a on I pee pe - rapenmessgs te citiz -— ¢ line | 2°¥S: the public learns from the Court Circular that Lord John Russel 
at the head of an army ; much more may VF vate citize eck went to Windsor after the Cabinet Council of Monday, to have an 
to vote against a man who has nearly half a million of soldiers | audience of the Queen; and it knows that he had the interview ; but 
at his disposal. The question submitted to the French people was, | yothing is noted of the audience in the official registry of Palace events 
“ Will you have this one man, or will you have anarchy and civil | i “in 





war?” It would have required very clear views of the true nature | : 
and importance of civil liberty, and very great courage, both moral Che Pittropo Lis, 
and physical, to refuse a man who asked their submission in such | The Wardmote elections passed off on Monday with little contest or 


terms. People at a distance can easily see that Esau has sold his | excitement. In most eases the sitting Councillors were reélected. Less 
birthright for a mess of pottage, but it was not so easy for hungry | interest was manifested in the new municipal reform than one expected, 
Esau to take the same correct yiew of the consequences of his The Wards of Bishopsgate and Farringdon- Without were the only ones 
conduct. where a marked anxiety on behalf of the new measure was displayed. 
It would be waste of time to canvass the probability or merits | The constituency of Bishopsgate resolved, on the motion of Mr. Bateman, 
of the policy which the new dictator or lawgiver of France is said - bn eee apts gongs eo pe and ene. reform, but that 
to contemplate. He is about to promulgate a constitution; but me ae eahahl otal "I a y vA, aL. Lary —— * the 
what is the worth of constitutions in a country where they are te hee — yee ea ee ee -siyennen ised 
- 4 : ’ s and profuse’’; and that “a thorough revision is necessary, with 
allowed to exist only so long as their authors can uphold them ne | a'aierte effecting large reductions in municipal taxation and expendi- 
the strong hand? or who believes that M. Bonaparte will show | ture.” The constituency of Farringdon- Without requested the Common 
more respect for a constitution of his own making than he has Council to watch over the bill in Parliament, “ and see that it be carried 
shown for the one he swore to maintain, but which he has de- | out to the fullest extent, and not frittered away by amendments, but 
stroyed? He is master of France, and he will act towards the | rather, if possible, made more beneficial by allotting a fair and equitable 
conquered country exactly as his desires dictate and his power proportion of representatives to each ward according to the population of 
enables him to do. At present he is busy buying as many sup- such ward.” eee: vt : d 
porters as he can: he is dealing out promotions and gratuities to The W ardmote of Farringdon- Without passed unanimously a resolution 
the army; he is cutting out work for railway projectors and spe- oo > ee nape aay - page ~~ ard = a ery to 
culators ; he (or the Bank of France for him) 1s affording increased Fle mation Suecnen's pam Of 8 cones seway Cown Ge valley of Ge 
+ - ; “a eet into Farringdon Street. 
accommodation to manufacturers and traders; he is devising em- 
+ for artists. be oes as a individuals as — 
1s his foremost care; his general policy in matters of finance, le- | 
gislation, and administrative government, are kept in a discreet 
obscurity. of whom received five shillings; the money being paid in two new half- 
The vote of the French electors, however obtained, entitles M. | crowns, issued for the purpose from the Mint. The average age of the re- 
Bonaparte to a tolerance and recognition on the part of foreign | cipients was eighty-two ; fifty of the number being upwards of ninety 
governments, to which for the previous three weeks he had no | years of age, and three of them centenarians, 
claim. But it is impossible that even those despotic powers, to The scores of thousands of “ destitute and infirm poor” who even in 
whom he must appear to be making common cause with them, can | this year of comparative prosperity still crowd the union houses of the 
do otherwise than watch the new Government of France with sus- | great metropolis, had their holyday of pleasure and good Christmas fare 
picion. Much more must this be the ease with governments based | 02 Thursday. Last year, we could state that the paupers of Lon- 
upon the very principles which he has trodden under foot to esta- don were 30,000 fewer than those of the year before ; this year, there 1s 
blish his autocracy. Whatever professions may be made by the a still further diminution of the numbers, giving evidence of diminished 
Government of France, however specious the course it may ok tent poverty, suffering, and, it is hoped, crime. So far as the returns go, it 
; : tes. appears that the out-door paupers were fewer by about 530, and the in- 
pursue, its head has shown that no engagements however solemn | qooy paupers by about 700—giving a total decrease of about 1230. Ne- 
ge ae ~ a day longer than he deems it his personal interest vertheless, there were 80,000 poor people indebted to state charity for a 
observe them. dinner on the Christmas-day of this year. 


The Queen's Christmas bounty was distributed at the Royal Almonry 
Office, in Scotland Yard, on Monday. ‘The participants of the ancient 
largess were four hundred men and women above sixty years of age, each 





me : : | The Commissioners of Woods and Forests have sold a piece of groun 
The opinions which the well-watched RSwape pers of Austria are’ from Charlotte Street to Long Acre as a site for baths a ——- 
allowed to express respecting the Napoleonist coup d'état imply an | for St. Giles’s and St. George's parishes. The parishes have paid 2650/. 
inclination in the councils at Vienna to countenance the French | for the site. 
ruler. The Prussian view of him appears to be more largely min- | Anew police station is about to be erected within Hyde Park, near 
gled with distrust and apprehension. This was to be expected. | Albert Gate; and the Commissioners of Police are to defray the expenses. 
Prussia is essentially and entirely German ; Austria is a compound | The extensive new buildings at Guy’s Hospital, for three hundred ad- 
of many nationalities. Prussia is in immediate contact with | ditional in-patients, are in rapid progress towards completion ; covering an 
France; Austria is at a safe distance. Austria sees in the suc- | immense piece of ground at the rear of that ancient institution, extending 
cess of “ Prince” Louis Napoleon the defeat of Democracy; Prussia | from the middle of Maze Pond, St. Thomas's Street, to King Street, 
remembers the Confederation of the Rhine, and the claims of | Snow's Fields. The estimated cost is 30,000/. 
France to have that river for a boundary. Austria is favourably | A company has been formed with the view of obtaining an act of Par- 
influenced by the adhesion which the Ultramontane Romanist clergy | liament for building a new bridge across the Thames from Fulham to 
have given to the French President ; Prussia has not forgotten the an- | Putney, and removing the present inconvenient structure. The capital, 
noyance she received from the intrigues of the Romish hierarchy in | ® large portion of which has already been subscribed, is ample for the 
Westphalia. All the three Governments have, apparently, a com- | purpose ; and as the shareholders in the old bridge have already shown a 
mon cause as against free institutions; but Prussia and France | 4*! te a with those of the new, the expense and delay con- 
haye rivalries and incompatible aims, while Austria and France sequent on a Parliamentary opposition will be avoided. The new com- 
ar wee : sr ...~ | pany propose to construct a handsome iron bridge, with five arches of 
can only have the more remote prospect of a possible collision in | jugicient height and span, to replace the present unsightly mass of timber. 
Italy. But even Austria, though less disposed than Prussia to be | They have received the best assurances of support from the neighbouring 
mistrustful of the French Government, seems reluctant to place proprietors, and other parties likely to be interested. In addition to the 
implicit confidence in its intentions. Strenuous efforts are made | tolls obtained on the present bridge, (which will be adjusted on a liberal 
both at Vienna and Berlin to fill up the musters and perfect the | principle,) there will be those derived from steam-boat passengers, a part 
discipline of their respective armies. At Mayence, which is gar- | of the plan being to erect a pier for their accommodation, as on Hunger- 
risoned by the troops of both, the work of recruiting is prosecuted | ford Bridge.—Morning Chronicle. 
py age —— and drills and reviews are the order of the 
ay from dawn till sunset. 


The members of the Law Amendment Society dined together at the 
London Tavern on Saturday, with a double object,—to promote a fusion 
between the professional law-amenders and the merchant princes of the 

The reception of Kossuth in the United States of America has, | City ; and to compliment as their guest Mr. Dudley Field, of New York, 
in point of popular display, been as cordial as it was in England. who about a year since expounded to the Society the principles on which 
But his weleome by the “ constituted authorities” has been rather | the State of New York has reformed its administration of justice b blend- 
cool. After sending a steam-frigate to convey him to their shores, | 8g together the courts of law and equity, and establishing in all cases a 
they seem at a loss how to behave to him now that they have got uniform course of procedure. Mr. M. D. Hill, who came from his Court 
him. ‘The President tries to delegate to the Senate the exercise of | ** _—— os = nd the —- was placed in the chair. hat M 
national hospitality, and the Senate appears to have more than | p; id. cinee bi — sony be any — = i aero -_ bee - 
half a mind to return the task on the President's hands. At this | p.. ¢st o. ch wel: + bg NN ae 
Dicieth sntemniiee tech iderably di Semele his ad but, with an alacrity which startles the sober-going inhabitants of the Old 
= ya SE lepeedienlnalang 

’ in Africa. 


looked for such a reception from the Government, he would not | Mr. Field reported how they go on in New York under the new code. 
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American Court of Chancery, and which still exist in the English, are all 
done away; no repetitions are necessary, and scarcely any are given, because 
they have got rid of the long machinery which still exists in England, 
where, if the defendant does not answer every plea, there are exceptions and 
exceptions and exceptions; so that what formerly occupied a year in Ame- 
rica is now settled in twenty days. The next effect is, that all parties are 
careful of the statements they put in their pleadings, because both parties 
are liable to be called by their adversary into the witness-box; so they are 
eareful of inserting in their written pleadings anything that they would de- 
cline to verify in the witness-box. Further, all the mischiefs that used to 
arise from not going before the right tribunal are now avoided, and all causes 
are determined on their real merits. In fact, the view taken by the Com- 
missioners in devising the new forms of procedure, was to make the system 
correspond as nearly as possible to that which takes place in a family when 
one member complaining of another is brought before the father, who in- 
quires into the facts of the case, and determines who is right, and who is 
wrong. Did they ask him how it had succeeded? Perhaps it was not for 
him to reply, because it might be thought that he would overstate what he 
had contrived. But so far as he has learned from others, aad so far as his 
own experience has gone, it is completely successful. The experience of an- 
other year, since he last had the honour of addressing an English audience, 
has not shaken the confidence of the public in its merits: many of the ditti- 
culties which at first surrounded it have vanished; and although there may be 
faults still found with the details, he does not believe that there is a respectabl« 
lawyer ora judge in the United States who would affirm that there is any insur- 
mountable difficulty in making a uniform course of procedure in all cases legal or 
equitable. Mr. Field hopes further to see courts of conciliation adopted, and 
above all, to see a complete code of the laws ; and the latter hope is as certain 
to be realized as any fact yet in the future. In the course of his travels, as 
the Chairman had stated, he has visited various countries in Europe, and he 
has found in almost every one of them a spirit of law-reform. In Sweden and 
Norway, they are discussing a new code; in Russia, they have just got one ; 
in Greece, a new code has just been provided; in Sicily and Sardinia, new 
codes are also under discussion ; and even in Turkey—benighted Turkey 
the great subject of agitation there is the Tanzimat, inst which certain 
achas have rebelled because it takes from them the power of the bowstring. 

f, then, in these countries, earnest and patient thinkers are bent upon a re- 
form of the law in the midst of the violent throes of the times to which they 
are subjected, surely that ought to encourage England and America to go on 
in the same course. But, however that may be, England and America must 
go on to stimulate each other. Claiming for his own country with eloquent 
warmth a community of history and a community of renown with ourselves, 
he asked excuse as an American for saying, that if he were an English- 
man, while he would be proud of England's renown both old and new—ot 
her civilization and colossal dominion—he thought he should be most proud 
of her dominion, scarcely less colossal, beyond the ocean—of a people sprung 
from her own loins, who had borne the language of Milton and the laws of 
Alfred from sea to sea. ‘ We have been enemies, and have met on many a 
hard-fought battle-tield both by land and sea. Let us have war no more ; 
let us denounce the tongue and the hand that would come between us; and 
let us be henceforth mutual teachers and helpers. Let us be rivals, not in 
the arts of destruction, but in acts conservative and peaceful. That is th 
only rivalry which leaves no sting behind; it is the only one in which 
those who win and those who lose, the victors and the vanquished, may re- 
joice together.” 

Mr. James Stewart, the Society's Treasurer, put forward plainly the 
feature of the réunion which we referred to at the beginning—that it 
was intended to fuse the professional lawyers with the merchant princes 
of the City. 

If they would permit him to say one word in favour of the Law Amend- 
ment Society, he would say that the profession of the law, if it had stood 
united, might have played a pretty game in defeating law reform. The 
great point was to separate the profession into two parties; and that really 
was the work of the Law Amendment Society. 

Mr. Pitt Taylor insisted that fusion of procedure would be an in- 
sufficient aim if the consolidation and codification of the law were not to 
be added. He illustrated his argument by these facts. 

There are thirty-eight large quarto volumes filled with statutes, and he 
calculated that they contain, on an average, 800 pages each of small print; 
so that the statute law of the realm, exclusive of all local and personal acts, 
fills at least 30,000 quarto pages. The object of the Commission, therefore, 
would be to form, in the first instance, a new edition of the statutes, from 
which should be omitted all the acts and the parts of acts that have been re- 
pealed or have become obsolete ; and they might then proceed to consolidate 
and classify the remainder. There are, for instance, at least forty statutes on 
the simple question of costs, ranging from the time of Edward I. down to 
the last session. There are about an equal number of statutes of limitations, 
extending over the last two hundred years. The statutes with reference to 
the poor may be calculated by dozens, coming down from the time of Eliza- 
beth. The law respecting municipal corporations is in a state of frightful 
confusion, owing to the numerous amendments of the act of 1835. The 
statutes on many other branches of the law will be found equally numerous; 
and nothing in the world would so promote the benefit of the profession as 
to have these statutes classified, arranged, and condensed. 

Mr. Dillon, of the great firm of Morrison, Dillon, and Co., expressed 
the surprise and delight with which he, a Reformer all his life, has seen 
at last the beginning of real reform in the law itself. 

Mr. Robert Lowe acknowledged a toast as “a Colonial Reformer,” 
with one of his best speeches. 

It did not become him to speak of himself, but he had been successful in 
smuggling through the local Legislature of New South Wales several acts 
which had been found useful in the direction of cheap justice ; and he would 
have done more, but that the vigilant guardians of public abuses—the men 
who live and fatten on them—found out that he had already stormed the 
outworks of corruption, and that if he were not stopyed jn time he would 
soon gain the citadel. From that moment he had been ‘ble to accomplish 
nothing ; his efforts had fallen powerless. If he proposed anything that was 
long and elaborate, it was absurd and complicated ; if short and plain, then 
it was crude; so that between the complicated and the crude all his mea- 
sures were rejected. He was sorry to say that gentlemen going to Australia 
will find the titles to land miserably complicated, and the most tortuous pro- 
ceedings of the courts adopted; so that he has great reason to regret his 
efforts were not crowned with success. He grieved to say that we are so 
wedded, so bigoted to whatever is English, that we would carry English 
forms and English technicalities, and even English absurdities, with us 
to the ends of the earth, and cause them to descend to our latest 
posterity. Those men know little of the Colonies who suppose that 
they are disloyal. On the contrary, the feeling of the Colonies on 
behalf of the Mother-country amounts to something absolutely super- 
stitious; and men whose opinions are looked upon as worth nothing 
here, are looked upon in the Colonies as irrefragable authorities. 
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In the first place, the long bills and answers which once existed in the | 


* It is to the subtile and over-refining spirit that we owe the | 
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simple and natural justice. As an illustration, look to what took place 
when Lord Mansficld came to the bench of justice. At that time, the 
commercial and other relations of the country were in a state of indefinite 
enlargement ; and had that great man trodden in the steps of his prede- 
cessor, every question relating to shipping, to warehousing, to insuranees, 
and similar questions, would have been found to be impossible to be dealt with 
at common law, and would have passed under the jurisdiction of the Court of 
Chancery. What did that great man do? Out of the profound stores of his 
knowledge of the laws of all nations, he formed an enlightened and a noble 
code, worthy to regulate the affairs of all nations. By doing this, he saved 
these questions from being thrown into the vortex of Chancery; or rather, he 
saved the Court of Equity itself; for if all these questions had been brought 
under its cognizance, the common sense of mankind would have revolted 
against it, and trodden it under foot. If Lerd Mansfield saved these 
questions from being thrown into Chancery, can we not now take back 
some of those matters which by the misconduct of former ages were al- 
lowed to go there; and if we can ought we not te do so? 

In returning thanks for the last toast of the evening, the Chairman ex- 
pressed a hope, which, however, he feared might seem somewhat ungra- 
cious and paradoxical—that now law reform has reecived sufficient mo- 
mentum to make it popular, it may not become a cry instead of a science. 








However, for himself, whenever law reform is agitated, he will be in the 
thick of it—the thicker the better; for the less there is of evasion, the less 
of makeshift, the more we dig down to the rock of principle, there he will be 
happy to wield his shovel in the cause. 

An incident which called forth general expressions of hearty congratu- 
lation, was tl t by Mr. Pitt Taylor, that Lord Brougham 


} 


has quite recovered his health ; he had written to Mr, Taylor a letter re- 





ceived that very morning, in excellent spirits. 

“Tn tl postser t ter, which of vurse had a prescriptive right to 
contain the pit! the subject, hy , ‘ My belief really is that you 
will carry fusion.’ 

At a general meeting of the Society in the rooms in Regent Street, on 
Monday evening, the third report of the Special Committee appointed 
to inquire whether the principles of law and equity can be administered 
in the same court, and by the same form of procedure, was brought up. 

The evils of the stinetion between law and equity having been shown, 
ind tl it sofas e for abolishing th stinction having been given 
in the two other reports, the preparat if a code of } cedure Was now con- 
sidered. The matter is most urgent : if a moment be lost in amending the 
procedure of the Superior Courts, the country may suffer the misfortune of see- 
ing the whole ministration of justice transferred to the ( unty Courts, 
tribunals wl procedure is very imperfectly orcanized, and whose judges, 
without disparagement of them, are quite unequal to the task of undertaking 
the summary administration of the whole law of England. Indeed, it is 
mortifving to reflect, in so great an emergency, how much time and talent 
have recently been wasted in the researches of learned Commissioners into 
the separate departments Law and Equity, when it is manfest that they 
might have been sor better employed in preparing a code of procedure, 


which might even yet preserve Westminster Hall from the formidable ecom- 








petition of the ¢ unty Court Committee recommend that the co- 
operation of influential members of both Houses of Parliament should be 
earnestly sought, in order to bring the question as soon as possible, and in the 
essive ni r, r the serious consideration of the Legislature ; 
further s st, as the most effective mode of proceeding, that steps 
i toil . in either House, the moving of an addreas to her 
containing resolutions to the f g¢ ctlect— 
1st 1 ‘ ht be administered in th 
it and wr rt sare tem of p edure : the equitable rule in cases of con- 
21, That a paid Co t tot t ted to prepa 
ip ure e pu ‘ unt ving « t ove refe 
Until such a code can be prepared, the Committee thiuk the amalgamation 
of the jurisdictions s ld not ittempted ; as they believe that it would 
be highly vexatious to introduce a systet f provisional procedure, which 
would of n¢ sity be extremely imperfect, and w l, moreover, be liable to 


be swept away just asit was beginning to be understood. But there are many 
changes of procedure which need not be delayed. which it would make no 
embarrassment to carry out immediately, and which would give much relief 
to the suitor. Such alterations might be ir ly effected by a number 
of short bills, which the Committee sugg ntroduced into Parlia- 
ment as early as possible after the r lowing are some of the 
bi Is referred to —_ 

















‘1st, A billtor sire all pleadings, whether at law or in equity, to be verified on 
oath; and to al sas tot form of pleadings, except the objection 
t ya ‘ t nba sica 

, A billt bad it i il ses ‘ voce exam itions fk writter lntert = 
gatories, and t int wating part of the bill in equity 

“3d, A bill to enable Courts of Common Law to grant ir tion and discovery, 
nd to appoint a receiver ; 

“4th, A bill t ithorize Judges at Common Law to try questions of fact without 
the intervention of a ¥, unless ei of the uties t the action shouki require 
such intervet i withorize Judges in Equity te try questions of fact with 
the intervent i jury, ifa e suit should require such inter- 
vention, 

“5 i to it lish mot : t rrest f yr lement ral me 1 ohstante err die " 
and to enable parties who have demurred, and have had judgment against them, to 
plead ove 

“ot Al 1 . irt { iw > quitable {er rs. 

ith, A billt t parties to any action or suit it any stage of the pro- 
ceedings ny tions, eit! ‘ of tac e sul 
u ed toa ¢ } t ‘ f th ft LUs€ 

“Sth, A und amend t Ww as plicable to commissions and 
man i use \atn “ sss 

~a \ ‘ \ ! " th sent system in 
cery, is taken by the Exa . the ¢ t, should t forth be taken be 
Equity Judge 

loth, A iltoa t rule 1 equity respecting the 1 publication - 
den ’ . 

In the discussion which ensued, a suggestion was made by Mr. Rogers, 
that tl es would be very willing to assist in improving the forms of 
procedure in their courts, by exercising their wn inherent and conferred 
powers on the subject Mr. M. D. Hill thereupon observed, that it might 
be important to inquire what are the legislative powers of courts of jus- 
tice to regulate their n rules of proceeding; and if such inquiry wer 
to be fullowed up by suggesting some means by which many of the ditf- 
Reulties now existing might be avoided, he thought that much service 
would be rendered to the profession and to the public 

The report is to be further considered at the next meeting. 


Vice-Chancellor Kindersley gave judgment on Tuesday in the “Clapham 
Monastery Bells’’ case, of Soltau verses De Held. We reported lately how 
the Popish bells of the Monastery of the Redemptorist Fathers had begun to 
ring again, in detiance of the verdict for damages which Mr Soltau recovered 
against Father De Held some months ago; and how Mr. Soltau applied to 
Vice-Chancellor Kindersley for an injunction to restrain the bells and their 

put in a demurrer to the plaintiffs application ; 


Let us, then, recur to the principles of | ringers. The defendants put 
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first, on the general ground that the facts complained of do not constitute a pri- 
vate nuisance but a public nuisance, and that therefore the Attorney-General 
ought to have been the moving party; and secondly, on the particular 
ground, that if the form of the proceeding were correctly chosen, the plain- 
tiff had failed to prove the particular nuisance. On the first point, Vice- 
Chancellor Kindersley held that the defendants were wrong in their law: he 
was of opinion that the facts did not constitute a public nuisance, but a pri- 
vate one only ; but even if | did make a public nuisance, he held it to be 
law, that concurrently with the remedy of the public to be applied by the 
Attorney-General, there may be a remedy in the hands of particular indivi- 
duals for the nuisance as it especially affected themselves. On the second 
point also, the defendants were wrong in fact. Mr. Soltau had very fully 
proved that he was subject to a most serious annoyance—to one of so intoler- 
able a character that the enjoyment of his life was seriously diminished and 
the value of his property seriously lessened by it. The largest bell of the 
peal of six weighs ony half a ton; and there can be no doubt that 
no person who could afford to pay so large a rent as that of Mr. Soltau’s 
house would submit to endure such a nuisance as that whichis now attached 
to it. It is also to be remembered, that Mr. Soltau has not come to the nui- 
sance, but the nuisance has come to him: he bought his lease of the late pro- 


prietor and resident, Lord Teynmouth, in 1817; and he has lived in it, —e | 
of | 


with some intervals, ever since. It is also to be noted, that the cha 
the defendants is not ‘ta church” properly so culled; it is no more a church 
than is the chapel or meeting-house of any denomination of Protestant Dis- 
senters: the building has not therefore any of the exclusive privileges ap- 
pendant by the common law to the parish-church, and by the statute law to 
each district church in a subdivided parish. Vice-Chancellor Kindersley pur- 

ly avoided giving any opinion on the point raised by the plaintiff, that 
it is illegal for Roman Catholics to ring bells at all: that point is immaterial ; 


because, if it is so illegal, the injunction cannot be issued on that ground, any | 
more than an injunction can be granted against smuggling or murder. Upon | 


the whole, the demurrer must be overruled, and the injunction must be 
granted ; but it must be granted only thus,—“ namely, to restrain the defend- 
ant, and all persons acting under his direction or by his authority, from tol- 
ling or ringing the bells in the plaintiff’s bill mentioned, or any of them, 
so as to occasion any nuisance, disturbance, and annoyance to the plain- 
tiff and his family, residing in the plaintiff's dwelling-house in the bill 
mentioned.” 

The Court of Exchequer on Saturday tried an action by Messrs. N. M. 
Rothschild and others against the Royal Mail Steam-packet Company, to re- 
cover 2325/. as the value of that box of gold-dust of theirs which, with two 
other boxes belonging to other parties, was stolen from the “ specie-train”’ 
on the South-western Railway. The Attorney-General and two other gen- 
tlemen appeared for Messrs. Rothschild, and Sir Frederick Thesiger with 
four other gentlemen for the Company. The plaintiffs alleged that the de- 
fendants received their box of Californian gold-dust at Panama, and engaged 
to convey it, with others like it, safely across the Isthmus of Panama, across 
the seas, and over the English land, to the Bank of England in London; 
but they negligently failed to perform their contract. ‘The defendants 

leaded, among other pleas, that their contract expressly saved them harm- 
ess from losses by “‘robbers’’ or by “ dangers of the road”’ ; and that they 
were prevented from executing the contract in this instance by robbers and by 
the dangers of the road. The plaintiffs replied, that the defendants had been 
specially negligent ; and they urged that the exception of liability in the 
case of the robbers or dangers of the road applied only to the robbers and 
dangers which are notoriously met with in crossing the Isthmus of Panama. 
The Judge held thet the question of negligence was not properly in issue, 
but he let the Jury come to a finding on that point; and then the meaning 
of the words ‘robbery and dangers of the road” should be decided by the 
full Court. The Jury found that the Company had been negligent—they 
might have used more care with the goods on the railway. The verdict was 
therefore entered for the plaintiffs, subject to the determination of the full 
Court on the points of law. 

Inu the Court of Bankruptcy, on Saturday, Commissioner Goulburn gave 
judgment on the application of Augustus Bb. Granville, the well-known phy- 
sician. Dr. Granville was enjoying a large revenue from an unusually ex- 
tensive practice, when he unfortunately turned aside into various specula- 
tions,—the formation of a Thames Improvement Company, of a Benevolent 
Life Assurance Company, the management of extensive farming operations, 
and the introduction of the Seltzer water. lis income was large, his ex- 
penses were moderate, his accountsremarkable for their perspicuity and correct- 
ness, and no opposition is mage by any ereditor to his application for a first- 
elass certificate. But no parties have a right to speculate without the means 
of meeting adverse results—to speculate upon the funds of other people. 
Therefore Dr. Granville must be awarded a certificate only of the second 
elass. 

At Westminster Police Office, on Saturday, Henry Smith was charged with 
stealing a gold watch. The circumstances were singular. Mr. Charles 
Milner went to a performance by the Sacred Harmonic Society at the Com- 
mercial Hall in Chelsea. He went away before the close of the entertain- 
ment, and as he pressed through the crowd his watch was taken, Ezra 
Chittock, shopman to Mr. Skerrett, a tradesman in the King’s Road, stated 
that he was one of the auditory, and was reading the printed programme of 
the performance when his hand was suddenly laid hold of, and in the next 
minute the prisoner had deposited a gold watch in it, and then, taking his 
eheck, went out, but returned again in four or five minutes. Witness then 
went and spoke to him, and having told him that he had the watch put in 
his hand, and could swear that he was the person who did it, the latter de- 
nied it, and said that he had only just come in. Smith was taken into cus- 
a Tle gave a false address. Mr. Broderip repeatedly questioned Chit- 
tock as to whether he was positive of the prisoner's identity with the man 
who put the watch into his hand: the witness said, he had no doubt of it. 
Smith was committed. 


Che Proviures. 

Some of the leading participators in the Reform Conference at Man 
chester reassembled on Tuesday, to receive Lord John Russell's refusal to 
meet a deputation, on the ground that it would be “ from a particular 
district,” “while the subject is of a nature in which the whole country is 
interested.” Mr. Bright inveighed against what seemed like an intention 
in Lord John Russell to shut himself up in seclusion in Woburn Abbey, 
and confine himself to the little circle of party connexions ; and to con- 
tent himself with the meagre information of public opinion which any 
individual scout of his own may pick up in various parts of the country. 
On Mr. Bright's motion, the following resolution was adopted — 

“That this meeting regrets extremely that Lord John Russell has declined 
to receive the deputation appointed at the late conference, and cannot but 
regard the reason assigned as evasive and unsatisfactory. That on a question 
of an improved representation, the opinions of a deputation appointed at a 
conference representing to a large extent the feelings of the population of 
the most populous counties in the United Kingdom, cannot be without in- 
fluence, and have a strong claim on the respectful consideration of the Go- 


vermment; and this eye | expresses its apprehension that the course taken 
by the Minister is not calculated to increase the confidence of the Reformers 
of the United Kingdom in his intention to bring forward a substantial mea- 
sure of Parliamentary reform.” 


The mercantile community of Liverpool assists the movement begun in 
London for a reformation of the Customs department. A meeting of the 
bankers and merchants of Liverpool assembled in the Sessions-house 
at the end of last week,—the Mayor, Mr. T. Littledale, in the chair,— 
and demanded the entire revision of the Customs system, and its more 
complete adaptation to the altered circumstances of modern commerce. 

Mr. T. B. Horsfall depicted the state of things in 1845, when matters 
became so bad under the management of Mr. Dean, that Sir Robert Peel 
was induced to pass the censure of appointing fifty-five additional officers 
| to the port ; and he said that there is reason to fear that things may actu- 
| ally be worse now than it was then. s 

**In 1847, we had 4598 vessels discharged in our port ; in 1850, the number 
was 5051, being an increase of 453 yessels; and the reduction of landing- 
waiters has been larger than it ought to have been. If the landing-waiters 
were sufficient in 1847, one would imagine that ef would require more 
with an increase of 453 vessels; but in 1849 the number of landing-waiters 
| was 119, and in 1851 this number was reduced to 86. Of these there are 
| 30 employed in the docks and on other duties, and we have therefore only 
56 landing-waiters for twenty docks.” 

Mr. Horsfall answered some of the arguments against the reforms which 
are demanded. In a semi-official pamphlet, the Commissioners have ob- 
jected to the assistance of merchants, on the ground that they are interested ; 

ut there is no objection to five hundred merchants presiding as assessors of 
the Income-tax, and that is a far more difficult and delicate duty than the 
Commissioners of Customs have to perform. The Commissioners also object 
to officers rising: but it is a fact that those officers who have risen from the 
lower ranks make far better Commissioners than the others, who know no- 
thing of the details of business. The centralization of everything in London 
is full of evil consequences. In 1850, the number of cases remitted from 
Liverpool to London for decision was 3000; now of that number more than 
2500 could have been more satisfactorily disposed of in Liverpool. 

Mr. Hornby, Mr. Shand, Mr. W. Rathbone junior, chairman of the 
American Chamber of Commerce, and Mr. J. Aiken, addressed the meet- 
ing. 

The resolutions concluded with one that a deputation should wait on 
Lord John Russell, to impress on him the absolute necessity to commerce 
of a total reform in the Customs system. 





The inhabitants of St. Alban’s assembled in public mecting at their 
Court-house, on Saturday,—the Earl of Verulam in the chair,—to con- 
sider the best means of getting relief from the coal-tax which has been 
imposed on them by Parliament “ for the benefit of the City of London.” 
The Chairman declared that the town of St. Alban’s had been dragged 
under the operation of the bill by a stealthy mancuvre, which escaped 
the attention of Parliament, on the supposition that they were only con- 
solidating the existing law. Mr. Baillie, the Member for Inverness-shire, 
said that a similar maneuvre, if practised by an individual, would bedeemed 
the act of a swindler. He thought it a direct act of swindling on the 
part of the corrupt Corporation of London, which he hoped would draw 
down inquiry upon and a thorough reform of that Corporation. A peti- 
tion to the House of Commons was adopted. 


A Midland Observatory is likely to be established at Nottinghem. At 
a recent mecting of the Town-Council, the handsome offer was made 
from Henry Lawson of Bath, to present to the Corporation his valuable 
collection of philosophical instruments, with the view of founding a Mid- 
land Observatory for the promotion of astronomical and meteorological 
science, on condition that a residence and garden, and a salary of 200/. a 
year, were guaranteed to a resident curator. The collection cost 10,0002, 
and Mr. Lawson offered 1000 guineas more towards the endowment. The 
Town-Council thought it had not the power to provide, from the town's 
estate, the funds required; but resolved unanimously to accept the gift, 
if the funds should be raised by private subscription. A committee was 
formed, and no doubt the fund will be speedily raised. 





There has been a fearful coal-pit explosion, at Rawmarsh, near Rother- 
ham in Yorkshire, attended with a lamentable loss of life—fifty men and 
boys have perished. Warren-dale pit, leased by Messrs. J. and J. Charles- 
worth from Lord Fitzwilliam, has been worked not more than twelve 
months. At six o'clock on Saturday morning, Mr. Sylvester, the underground- 
steward, went into the pit to examine the state of the alr: it would seem 
that he found nothing amiss, for the men were allowed to descend and pro- 
ceed to work : Mr, Sylvester was among those who were killed. The num- 
ber of men and boys who descended the shaft was seventy-three. ‘‘ To out- 
ward appearance, everything went on as usual until a few minutes before se- 
ven o'clock, At that time, not only those near the pit, but the whole neigh- 
bourhood around, were astounded and horrified by an irruption like that ofa 
voleano. Smoke and flames burst out of the mouth of the pit in an appalling 
volume. Two corves which were being drawn out of the pit were projected 
upwards with voleanie foree, and lodged in the gearing over the shaft. A 
quantity of coals, stones, and other matters which had been carried high into 
the air, descended ell around the pit ina terrific shower. So feartul and 
perilous was it, that the persons employed near the pit-mouth were com- 
pelled to take shelter under the platform of the tipplers for loading the carts ; 
and it was only by this precaution that they escaped fatal injuries. The 
country all around the pit was blackened to a distance of three-quarters of a 

, mile by the descent of dust and smoke. A man who was standing at his eottage- 
door two fields from the pit found his face blackened as if he had been work- 
ing in the pit itself. The report of the explosion was heard a distance of 
three miles.” 

Crowds immediately hastened to the spot, in search of relatives or to 
render wid. The damaged gearing in the shaft was repaired, and by half- 
past nine fourteen persons who had collected at the bottom of the shatt were 
got up alive, but more or less hurt; by half-past three, more persons had 
been drawn up yet alive, and fifteen corpses. Those of the men who were 
least hurt were eager in their efforts to assist their fellows still below. The 
search was continued without intermission, On Sunday night, the number 
of dead—who were killed in the pit, or who died after they had been got to 
the surface—was forty-nine. Two or three were supposed to be still missing : 
it was surmised that they had been buried beneath a mass of root which had 
fallen in the North working. This fall was considered to have been the 
cause of the disaster; a great body of gas having been liberated, which took 
| fire at the candles of the miners in another part of the pit. 

On Monday, the remains of Mr. Sylvester—who was torn to pieces by the 
explosion—were collected together, and this completed the number of vic- 


| tims. Fifty had been killed; nine survivors were grievously maimed or 
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hurt; and fourteen escaped with slight wounds. 
be nized only by the remains of the clothing—in one case by the buckle 
of a belt alone. 

One of the men had a most singular escape. After the explosion, he made 
his way to the bottom of the shaft, and in a desperate effort to escape from 
the after-damp, by which he was then almost overcome, climbed by the con- 
ductors several yards up the shaft, to a small recess in the wall. He was 
then so much exhausted, and suffered so much from the after-damp, that it 
was only by placing his mouth to a crevice in the wall, through which the 
water oozed, that he was _ alive. He had not been many minutes in this 

ition before the rope and chair were lowered from the top of the shaft. 
is he seized, and he was one of the first that were drawn up. 

The Coroner's inquest began on Tuesday. The “view” by the Jury was 
a shocking duty: in two rooms were collected forty-one corpses, many of 
them much disfigured; the rest of the bodies were at houses in adjacent 
villages. After the forty-one bodies had been viewed, they were interred in 
the village churchyard, which the many excavations made to look like “ the 
works of an incipient railway.” The Coroner, in his opening address, ex- 
pressed a fear that others of the colliers, now in Sheffield Infirmary and other 
places, would not recover. The first witness was John Roebuck, the engine- 
tenter. He stated—It was the duty of Sylvester to go down the first to 
see that the works were all safe. I was never cautioned not to let others 
down till he had reported that the pit was safe. It was not his duty to re- 
port as to the state of the pit. I did not know whether the pit was safe or 
not. The practice of this pit was, that as soon as Sylvester had gone down, 
any other man could follow, without waiting for any report as to the state 
of the pit. No notice has ever been given to me as to the men going down, 
excepting that I was not to let any one down until after Sylvester. I have 
regularly let the colliers down along with or after Sylvester. Ido not re- 
collect that he ever went down alone the first thing in the morning. It has 
not been considered the duty of Sylvester or Kay, the underground-steward, 
or any other person, to go down into this pit before the workmen, to report 
as to its safety, Sylvester made it a practice to go down every morning at 
half-past five; but he was later than usual. The men at this pit are not 
furnished with Davy lamps, the pit being considered safe to work with the 
naked candle.” 

Mr. Goodison, the superintendent of the colliery, stated—“ It was Sylves- 
ter’s duty to use a Davy lamp, He had one furnished to him; but I cannot 
say whether he used it or not. I know there were more than two Davy 
lamps.” [The Coroner—* That is a very poor number.”] ‘I use a candle 
when I go into that pit. No one ever intimated to me an apprehension of 
danger in that pit from want of ventilation. I never go to examine as to the 
safety of the exhausted workings. There may be explosive air in those places.”’ 
The Coroner—‘*Can you acccunt for the explosion?”’ Witness—‘*No. I 
cannot even form an opinion, unless it has been caused by a trap-door being 
left open.” 

Hague, a collier examined on Wednesday, gave his view of the disaster. 
“T think it has been caused by the breaking down of the roof in a benk 

the exhausted workings] where Joseph Bugg, Charles Cousins, and Thomas 

ylvester were found dead. ‘Shis benk had been on the ‘weigh,’ as we call 
it—that is, threatening to come down—for several days, I know that only 
from others. It had been complained of among the men.” There were no 
rules, printed or written, for regulating the colliery or defining the duties of 
any person employed. Burgin, another collier, speaking of the origin of the 
explosion, said—‘* No man will ever know the secret; but, in my judgment, 
the third benk had broken in, and driven the sulphur to the candles.” 

The inquest is adjourned till Tuesday next. 

Seven men and six boys have also perished by an explosion of fire-damp in 
the colliery of Mr. Halliburton, at Ince, near Wigan. It is called the Deep 
Pit, or Arley Mine ; and the shaft is more than 900 feet deep. About a hundred 
people descended to work on Monday morning ; seventeen went to the South- 
east levels; in a short time an explosion occurred there, and only four of 
the seventeen escaped alive. The miners in other parts only suffered by the 
choke-damp, and none fatally. The cause of the explosion is supposed to 
have been a fall of the roof in an old working, from the removal of props for 
use in another spot. 


At York Assizes, Joseph Oldfield, an old man, ground-steward of Wood- 
thorpe colliery, near Sheffield, was tried for the manslaughter of Samuel 
Bacon. Bacon and two other men perished by an explosion ; Oldfield 
should have seen to the proper ventilation of the mine; it was alleged that 
he had neglected this, and thus been a cause of the explosion. It was proved 
in evidence, that the means of ventilation for a “fiery’’ pit were very in- 
efficient, and the workmen seem to have been allowed to neglect precautions. 
The prisoner had four sons and two grandsons working in the mine : his 
counsel said, it could not be supposed that he had been wilfully negligent 
with the lives of these sons and grandsons in peril; it was left to the miners 
to do what they thought was required. The dury acquitted the old man. 

James Wilkinson and John Ackroyd were tried and convicted of “ un- 
lawfully wounding "’ Robert Mortimer, at Leeds. Thercegwas a “ turn-out” 
of most of the workers of Messrs. Kitson and Co., engineers; Wilkinson 
turned out; Mortimer remained. One morning, Mortimer was set upon by 
three men, beaten, and knocked into a ditch; Mortimer was armed with a 
revolving pistol, which he repeatedly fired at his assailants. One of them, 
Holmes, was wounded in the thigh. This man turned approver : he stated 
that he and the prisoners were paid by a trades union to attack the prose- 
eutor. Mr. Justice Maule sentenced the convicts to one year’s imprisonment. 
Wilkinson fainted on hearing this. 





There has been a conflict between keepers and poachers at Bagley Wood, 
in Berkshire, the property of St. John’s College, Oxford. Five keepers came 
up at night with the same number of poachers, who were armed with an air- 

n, a pistol, and bludgeons. Blows were exchanged freely ; there was some 
ring; and one of the marauders threw quick-lime into the eyes of an opo- 


nent. After a time, two ofthe poachers ran away, and the remaining three 
surrendered. A fourth was taken during the night, while reéntering Oxford. 


e four have been committed for trial by the Abingdon Magistrates. 
Seven men of the gang of poachers who were engaged in the rencontre 
with keepers and police at Letton have been committed for trial. 


Mr. William F. Gilby, an under-graduate at Oxford, has been drowned 
near Iffiey lock by the upsetting of an outrigger. The boat was seen bottom 
upwards; the water was dragged, and after a considerable time the dead body 
was found. 

Mr. William Aizlewood, of Rotherham, ironfounder, attended before Dr. 
Robinson of that town, for examination preparatory to insuring his life in 
the Standard Life Office; and on Saturday week he appeared before Dr. 
Sharnan, the medical referee of the office, for inspection. The doctor had 
examined him, and when he was in the act of placing on his neckerchief, he 
was seized with apoplexy, and died in the course of an hour or two.—Dveston 

ot. 


There has been a fatal fire at Almondbury, near Halifax. David Berry, a 


dyer, had been out of work for some time; the family was supported by the 
wife’s taking in washing. 
the fire to dry, and 


One night she placed a quantity of linen round 
e family retired to bed, three children sleeping on 


Many of the bodies could | 


the ground-floor where the fire was. Very early in the morning, Berry 
was awakened by a sensation of choking, and on descending the stairs found 
| the lower room in flames. He managed to escape into the street, though 
| the fire scorched his hands and face. Neighbours soon came to his assist- 
ance, and the rest of the family were got out of the house; but two of the 
children were dead, and a third died in a few minutes, The sufferings of 
the mother, her fright, and the death of her children, produced premature 
labour, and she has since died. 

A prisoner, under a constable’ convoy by railway to Reading, at night, 
opened the carriage-door, leaped out, and got away. He had a handcuff on 
his wrist and a leglock and chain attached to his foot. 


IRELAND. 

A more explicit abstract of the Thurles decrees has been published by 
the Cork Reporter. Two chapters are now described which have not be- 
fore now been known to exist. 

“* There is also a chapter about the National Schools; but they are not in- 
terfered with, except as regards the teaching of history, which is no longer 
to be taught to Catholic youth unless by a Catholic. There is also a wish 
expressed, that as the greater portion of the youth attending the schools are 
Catholic, a more just proportion of Catholics should be appointed on the 
Board than there has hitherto been ; and the Archbishops are desired to make 
a request to that effect to the Government, in the name of the Synod. 

“The last chapter of all, the object of which is to prevent for the future 
anything like a want of unanimity among ecclesiastics, decrees that any law 
made or proposed by the Government regarding the education of Catholics 
or the rights of the Church, before it can be received, will have to be exa- 
mined by a Council of the Bishops, and received by them. Should they 
disagree, Rome is to be appealed to; and of course the decision of Rome will 
be final.”’ 

The Roman Catholic Primate, Archbishop Cullen, has addressed a letter 
to Messrs. Reynolds, Keogh, and Sadleir, as Secretaries of the Catholic 
Defence Association, which seems intended to throw some oil upon the 
waters so troubled by the election of Mr. Wilberforce as Secretary ; but 
the point of view in which he regards the socicty is so totally different 
from that in which Mr. Keogh, Mr. Moore, Mr. 0’ Flaherty, and the other 
protesting members of the brigade, view it in the manifesto which we 
mentioned in last week's Postscript, that one has difficulty in seeing how 
his efforts will restore harmony. The protest of Mr. Keogh and his fellow 
malcontents avers that the primary object of the Catholic Defence Asso- 
ciation was a national object, and that the preservation of the Catholic 
religion was to be effected by preserving the nationality : virtually, “the 
Catholic people of these realms "’ are ‘‘ the people of Ireland,” and there- 
fore the preservation of the Irish nation is the preservation of the Catholic 
faith. But Primate Cullen puts forward a diametrically opposite theory 
of the Defence Association. He says, in effect, that he proposed to swamp 
all distinctive nationalities in it : the object was, “that all Catholics of 
the United Kingdom should constitute one body, and be in all respects 
upon perfect equality, without distinction of province or country"; “ as 
the objects of the Society were religious and Catholic, every question 
should be decided on religious and Catholic grounds ”: “ if I have taken 
a small share in the proceedings of the Defence Association, I have done 
so because I considered that | was concurring directly to promote the 
spiritual interest, and next, the temporal welfare of the people.” So the 
quarrel stands. Mr. Keogh and his friends appeal from the Committee 
to the people of Ireland ; significantly observing, that “ on the eve of a 
general election, everything depends on a proper organization of the 
country "’; and Primate Cullen concludes his letter with hopes “ that the 
same spirit of charity and generous toleration of difference of opinion 
which has hitherto characterized our proceedings may continue to guide 
our future steps.” 








A socicty has just been formed in Dublin for the preservation and pub- 
lication of the ancient melodies of Ireland. Dr. Petrie, the eminent 
artist and antiquary, has been nominated President of the Provisional 
Council ; and the Earl of Dunraven, Lord Talbot de Malahide, the Lord 
Chicf Baron, the Right Honourable Alexander M‘Donnell, and Sir Vere 
de Vere, have accepted the office of Vice-Presidents. 

Dr. Harty, the defendant in the late remarkable case of Mathews 
versus Harty, in the Irish Courts, has been superannuated as Physician 
to the Dublin Prisons, and Dr. Bannon has been appointed to the office. 

The murder of Mr. Bateson has already produced bitter fruit for the 
locality. Mr. Bates, an English gentleman of large capital, had negotiated 
the purchase of part of Lord Blancy’s estate, and had already given directions 
for laying out 2000/. during the winter in drainage-works. But when the 
murder of Mr. Bateson beeame known, Mr. Bates threw up his contract and 
declined to have anything more to do with the land. A friend of Lord 
Blaney, who recently came to the loc ality, has been cautioned by a magis- 
trate, “not unnece ssarily to expose himself to a fate like that of poor Mr. 
Bateson.” It seems that'a gentleman who had been out coursing with Lord 
Blaney’s friend had received “a friendly warning not to be found in the 
same company again’: apparently, the stranger was taken for the new 
agent. 

The Newry Telegraph reports that charges of writing threatening notices 
to landlords and rentpayers have been brought against two teachers of Na- 
tional Schools. Hart, teacher of the Cloghoge school, has been committed 
for trial. 

A poor man named Kennedy has been beaten to death in the county of 
Tipperary, while on the road returning home. 





SCOTLAND. 

We are glad to hear that the Government are, under certain conditions, 
likely to give their consent to the scheme for the abolition of the An- 
nuity-tax. This is of great importance, as without that consent the bill, 
which interferes to some extent with the property of the Crown, could 
not have been even taken into consideration by Parliament.—Scotsmes 


The laudatory notice of the Scotch cattle at the Smithfield show has 
much flattered their countrymen, A Scotsman supplies to the Times the 
following statistics of the cattle exports from Aberdeen for the last 
twenty-two years ; 

“There have been sent from Aberdeen to London, in 1828, 150 cattle; in 

| 1830, 400; in 1835, 3500; in 1840, 6422; in 1844, 11,928; in 1846, 12,300; 
in 1847, 13,781; in 1848, 15,420; in 1849, 17,500; in 1850, 20,500; in 
1851, 23,000, Nearly half a million sterling will this year have been re- 

| ceived from London in Aberdeenshire cattle alone.” 
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The screw-propeller steam-ship City of Glasgow made her last voy- | places are now literally empty. The last two or three nights the two 
age home from America in twenty-eight hours less than the Cunard | operas did not contain a paying audience re resenting 200 francs, 
liner Atlantic. From New York to Greenock, her time was only twelve | Strangers are scared away by the massacre of the 4th, and the F rench 
days and five hours. As the fares by the Glasgow line are much lower | people are zed by the terrific régime under which they so suddenly 


than those by the great Liverpool lines, the Glasgow route is attracting 
many passengers from the United Kingdom. 


Lord Panmure, whose serious indisposition was mentioned a few days 
ago, has rallied, and we are happy to say that no immediate danger is 
apprehended. 

Sir David Baird, of Newbyth, has met with a bad accident. While 
hunting, his horse accidentally kicked him and broke his leg. 





Foreign and Colonial. 


Francr.—The chief interest has been concentrated on the returns of 


that which the Government organs style the “ national vote in reply to | 5 
9 | new system of foreign passport, as follows— 


» 


the President's appeal.” Enough is known to make it certain that the 
ballot-box will yield a vast majority of suffrages in favour of the Usur- 
pation, perhaps equal to nine-tenths of all the votes recorded. 

The official announcement of the votes in the department of the Seine 
was made by the Prefect, from the Hotel de Ville of Paris, on Wednesday, 
in presence of a very few uninterested people. The registered voters of 
the department were 394,049, and of these 297,230 went to the poll. The 
votes were—“Oui,” 197,091 ; “ Non,” 96,511 ; majority for Louis Na- 
poleon, 100,580. 

The Mayors carried the result tothe President of the Republic ; and he 
congratulated himself on receiving a mark of “ confidence’ greater than 
that bestowed in December 1848.” 

The numbers polled throughout the country had been received in Paris 
yesterday from eighty-one out of the eighty-six departments; and even 
so far as they were known, were not known with precision. The 
gross result was—F or Louis Napoleon, 6,011,000; against him, 709,000. 

It is scarcely necessary to touch on the modes resorted to for procuring 
such a vote from the people. Among the numberless violenees practised, 
one of the most powerfully operative has been underhand intimidations 
universally held out by the Government that all printers who printed ne- 
gative bulletins for the use of the voters should have their licences dis- | 
continued, 

The Pope is said to have addressed to his Nuncio at Paris an expression 
of deep sympathy with the acts of Louis Napoleon, “ which have saved 
religion and society.” 

His Holiness has also written to M. de Montalembert, congratulating 
him on his adhesion to the act of December 2, and on his enrolment in 
the Consultative Commission. On the other hand, it is said that M. de 
Falloux has written to M. Montalembert a letter concluding with the | 
words “vous meritriez d’étre excommunié.”” M., Berryer is also said to 
have taunted him with a want of honesty, and even of personal truthful- | 
ness in his policy. 

There have been reports that M. Guizot has expressed his decided ap- 
probation of the coup d'état. 

A deputation of traders and manufacturers went, with M. Sallendrouze 
de Lamornaix at their head, to M. Bonaparte, with an address in this 
fulsome style— 

“* We come in the name of a great part of the manufacturing interest of 
Paris to express to you our deep gratitude. You have restored confidence to | 
us: we ewe to you order and labour, which constitute the strength and 
wealth of states. We have come, Prince, to tell you that we place entire 
faith in your exalted wisdom, and in your enlightened solicitude for the true 
interests of French industry.” : 

In the provinces, says a Paris writer, “the adhesions of municipal and 
other public bodies to the President of the Republic have now become 
almost general. In many of the departments, nearly the whole of the 
Municipal Councils have voted adhesion, and an immense numbcr have 
sent to Paris addresses of thanks to the President.” 

The Constitutionnel parades very prominently a letter from Mr. Charles 
Stokes, one of the lessees of the Western Railway, in which that gentle- 
man refused the liberty given by the Minister of the Interior, on account 
of recent events, to delay payment of the first instalment of one million 
francs of the loan which the Company is to make to the State, and gave 
a marked testimony of confidence in the Government, by stating that he | 
had that morning paid the money into the Treasury. 

The papers continue nearly as strictly suppressed, or gagged, as at first. 
The Patrie has given a sort of black list of the journals that have not 
“ thought fit to make any comments upon the great and solemn events of 
the election. These journals are, the Journal des Debats, the Ordre, the 
Union, the Opinion Publique, the Siéele, the Assemblée Nationale, the Jour- 
nal de Ville et des Campagnes, the Gazette de France.” There may be add- 
ed to the list, the National, the De ‘mocratie, the Republique, the Revolu- 
tion, the Messager, the Avenement, which have not appeared at all since 
the 2d December. “ In truth,” says the correspondent of the Daily News, 
“ there are not above half-a-dozen writers of any mark or likelihood who 
support Louis Napoleon ; and these include the myrmidons of the Con- | 
stituttonnel and the Patrie, who were long ago in the secret, and who were 
the principal pioneers of the coup d'état. The Univers, under the order 
of the Jesuits, is the only newspaper of importance that has been con- 
verted to his interests. For although the Poys and the J’resse are also 
converts so far as their printing-materials are concerned, all the men who 
gave any value to those papers have withdrawn from them.” An occa- 
sional correspondent of the Times confirms this—‘* The journals are 
literally one mass of falsehood and misrepresentation. No sheet is allowed 
to go to press until it is first examined by the authorities of the Police. 
The English journals are not excluded, because of the small number of 
persons (chiefly English) to whom they are accessible or intelligible ; but 
all journals in French printed abroad, which are not favourable, are ex- 
cluded. For example, the Independance Belge has been stopped.” The 
Daily News of Tuesday announced the fitting pendant to these measures 
“Our Boulogne correspondent informs us that ai/ the English papers 
were stopped on Sunday morning, even those carried by passengers.” 

A visitor in Paris throws some light on the pretended resort of the 
populace to the theatres immediately after the slaughterings of the 4th 
and Sth instant. “For some days after the 4th, the theatres were 
crowded, but it was with persons collected there by the agents of the Go- 
vernment and admitted on gratuitous orders. This could not be long 
sustained, and, notwithstanding a lavish distribution of paper, these 


| persons accused of being chefs de section or members of secret societies, in 


| since, , 


| allies of France to permit M..... to pass, proceeding to. . . ., without 


| Guiche. 


gas: y find Kr placed.” 

‘he preparation of a fleet to transport persons politically o posed 
the Usurpation has been followed up by o dene apatite to the 
Minister of Marine and Colonies, M. Ducos, a credit of 658,000 francs 
‘“‘ for providing eatables, clothing, and medicines, in Cayenne” —“q 
marshy island at the mouth of the river Cayenne, on the pestilential 
coast of French Guiana.” It was understood that at the commencement 
of last week there were 1700 persons accused of rupture de ban, and 500 


the different prisons of Paris alone ; and the number has greatly increased 


The Government has refused to grant foreign passports to all parti 
without distinction. The Minister for Foreign Affairs has ieteeioash ¢ 


“In the name of the French Republic. The Minister for Foreign Affairs 
requests MM. the Consuls and diplomatic agents of the nations friendly or 


permission to return, The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Turcor.” 

It was said to be “reported in some well-informed quarters” of Paris, 
on Tuesday, that a law on the “liberty of the press” is about to be pro- 
mulgated, with these leading features— 

‘Every editor of a journal at present in existence, or to be published in 
future, will be peeal to deposit security-money to the amount of 200,000 
francs (8000/.); which in ease of conviction may be increased to 400,000 
francs. The Executive Power will reserve to itself the right to suspend the 
publication of any journal of which the suspension may appear necessary, 





| Offences of the press are no longer to be submitted to a jury. Special tri- 


bunals are to be constituted for that purpose. Offences of the press are to be 
classed in three categories: Ist, An attaek on the President and on the prin- 
ciple of the Government; 2d, Exciting hatred amongst citizens; 3d, An at- 
tack on religion, family, or property. Eaeh of those offences may be punished 
by imprisonment of five years, by transportation for twenty years, and by a 
tine of from 5000 francs to 100,000 francs.” 

M. Morny has called together the syndics of the printers of Paris, and 4 
informed them that the Government intends to interdict the publication 
of every book or pamphlet of less than ten sheets until he has given his 
personal licence for each work, 

It was also stated that the proprictor of the Patrie is about to establish 
newspapers in the principal towns of France to defend the politics of the 
Government. ‘ Two of his editors have already left Paris for Rouen and 
Lille, where they propose to commence publishing on the Ist of January 
next.” 

There has been some talk of an intention to raise a loan. The corre- 
spondent of the Daily News stated at the end of last weck, that “the Go- 
vernment is about to raise a loan of eight millions sterling”: but there 
has been no confirmation of the report. The same writer believed that 
the octroi-duties and the duties on wines were to be abolished, and the 
enormous deficit made good by “a heavy tax on the rich classes,” 
“which will not bear directly on the working classes.” 

The Consultative Commission met on Tuesday; when 179 members 
were present, and seven Standing Committees were named. 

Decrees have been published modifying the organization of the Gen- 
darmerie throughout France. 

Fifteen Generals of Brigade, twenty Colonels, and various Lieutenant- 
Colonels, have been promoted to the next superior rank. 

It was said on Sunday evening that modifications of the Ministry were 
in contemplation. “ M. de a is going on a special mission to St. 
Petersburg. The alliance with Russia is at this moment thicker than 
ever. The post of Foreign Affairs is destined for M. Walewski, the 
French Ambassador in London. The Marquis de Lavalette has been re- 
called from Constantinople, where he will be replaced by the Duke de 

A London correspondent reports, from “a sure private source,” that 
‘a marriage is on the tapis between Louis Napoleon and a Princess of 
Sweden.” The private apartments of the Royal Family of Orleans in 
the Palais Royal are being cleaned and ornamented. The front of the 
Palace facing the Place is also being cleaned and restored. 

General Cavaignac, who has been bandied about so much between con- 


| tradictory reports, was last reported as “ decidedly out of prison on Friday 


night,” and as having “left the fortress of Ham on that afternoon.” But 
we do not read that any one has seen him in Paris, Concurrent accounts 
state that he refusefl the right of the Government to liberate him, as much 
as he protested against his imprisonment ; and that he was at last formally 
removed out of prison under protest. His marriage was “positively” to 
have taken place this week. , 

As to the other prisoners, nothing definite is known. On Wednesday 
it was stated that Messieurs Duvergier de Hauranne and Bixio and Gene- 
ral Laydet, lately confined at St. Pélagic, had been set at liberty on Mon- 
day. ‘There has been a rumour that General Changarnier addressed a 
letter to a member of the Government, stating that, as General Cavaignac 
has been set at liberty, there can now be no political reason for detaining a 
him; “that personally he entertains no animosity to the President of 
the Republic, to whom he had rendered important services in other times.” 

David d’ Angiers, the celebrated statuary, has succeeded with immense 
difficulty in reaching Brussels; where he joined the Montagnard Repre- 
sentatives who preceded him. M. Napoleon Bonaparte, son of the ex- 
King Jerome, has acceded to an intimation sent him on the part of the 
President, to leave France; and has set off for London. M. J. Favre has 
also taken his passport for a foreign country. 

The following paragraph, in the Paris correspondence of the Daily 
News, diverts M. Thiers from Brussels to quite a new goal— : 

“ The Government, it seems, is much nettled at the presence of M. Thiers 
in London. They gave out that he was going to Germany, and indeed 
launched him through Strasbourg in that direction. But the eurrent of M. 
Thiers’s plans was setting apparently in the opposite direction ; and no sooner 
had he reached the Rhine - ‘a he doubled like an old hare Northward, until 


| he was ferried acress the Channel at Ostend, towards the hospitable mansion 


| 
| 
| 
| 


of his old friend Mr. Edward Ellice.” 

Srarn.—Queen Isabella was delivered of a “ robust daughter” on the 
20th instant. 

Porrveat. —The Cortes was opencd by Queen Maria on the 15th in- 
stant. 
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The Royal speech expressed confidence in the devotion of the National 
Representatives, newly assembled, that they would carry out with pru- 
dence the great work of reform—“ of revision of the fundamental law of 
the state ’’—“ which had been laimed, been embraced by the nation, 
and been cordially adopted by the Sovereign.” A project of law “ addi- 
tional to the Constitutional Charter,” for correcting and perfecting it, and 
“ for the better guarantee of the liberty of the Representative Monarchy, 
and the unalterable principles on which the Charter sought to constitute 
it,” would be submitted by Ministers. In addition, measures would be 
submitted for the reform of the electoral franchise, for improving and 
economizing public administration, and for making a railroad to Spain,— 
a road reinstating Lisbon as the central emporium of the two chs =m be- 
tween which it is situated. 

The House of Peers had legally constituted itself on the 19th instant ; 
and had elected as Secretaries the Viscount de Benagazil, M. Margiochi, 


Marquis de Loulé, and Marquis de Ponte de Lima. The House of De- | 


puties had not yet, on the 19th, assembled in a quorum. 

Hanover.—The First Chamber voted an address to the King on the 
16th instant, in reply to the announcement of his accession. The address 
referred with grateful affection to the steady progress of the late King in 
a constitutional course, and to his manly adherence to his word in a dif- 
ficult period,—characteristics which added to the brightness of his crown 
and preserved its independence, while they established the peace and pros- 
perity of the nation ; and it reminded the present King, in plain lan- 
guage, that his father’s honour and his own word are pledged to the 
maintenance of the constitution. 

In the same Chamber, on the same day, a motion for the production of 
the complaint sent in to the Diet of Frankfort, by the Ritterschaft of 
Hanover, against the Chambers, was carried, against the opposition of M. 
Scheele, by a large majority. 

The Second Chamber, in its sitting of the 18th instant, adhered, by 37 
votes to 32, to the resolution of the First Chamber, to the effect that the 
Ministry ought to proceed immediately to the execution of the organic 
laws. 


Prvssia.—On the 17th instant, the Second Chamber ratified the com- | 


mercial treaty of the 7th September with Hanover. The Chambers ad- 
journed on the 20th instant, for the Christmas holydays; they will re- 
assemble on the 5th of January. 


Avustrria.—The Austrian Lloyd has put forth the following statements | 


respecting the relations of the Cabinets of Vienna and London, 

“ Notes, complaining of the dangerous support given to political fugitives 
in England, were presented by the representatives of Russia, Austria, and 
Prussia, and the German Confederation, at the British Foreign Office, on the 
12th. A similar note was also handed by the Bund to Lord Cowley at Frankfort. 
Austria will not hesitate to adopt measures which will make it inconvenient 


or difficult for Englishmen to travel in the Austrian States, as long as the | 


just complaints of the Imperial Government are not attended to in London, 
and an organized communication between the Revolutionary party in Eng- 
land and all the Continental States is carried on under the protection of the 


law. The English will have the less cause to complain, as the continuation | 


of the measure will depend on themselves.” 

The correspondent of the Times adds—‘ From what I hear, I am in- 
duced to believe that the Northern Powers will not rest until the Sardinian 
Government has followed their example, and the Liberal party in Swit- 
zerland has been crushed.” 

Communication was again open between the Austrian and Prussian 
capitals on the 17th instant. The snow has cleared partially away; but 
the use of the telegraphs was refused everywhere for private despatches. 
It is said in Vienna, that the Government, in order to secure the Trieste 
route, has ordered that all telegraphic despatches conveying tidings 
brought by the overland mail shall in future take the preference of Go- 
vernment despatches. 


Unirep Srares.—The American news consists almost wholly of a | 


detail of the triumphant reception of Kossuth by the citizens of New 


York. A procession, including twelve regiments of militia, the carriages | 


of the Governor and Lieutenant-Governor of the State, of Senators and 


Representatives in Congress and in the State Legislature, of officers of | 
the army and navy cf the United States, and of a committee of all the | 


officials of New York, met him as he came from Staten Island, and con- 
ducted him to the city. “At two o'clock,” says the New York Herald, 
‘there were probably not less than 250,000 in and near the Broadway.” 
The populace were wild with excitement; and it is stated that many were 
hurt seriously in their endeavours to gain a sight. 

The excitement, however, does not appear to have been wholly of a 
sympathetic character. ‘‘ Justice compels me,” says one very hearty ad- 
mirer, “to admit that there is, for some cause or other, a strong under- 
current against Kossuth. It is imputed to his manners, his reserve, the 


influence of the Romish priests.” It appears that his reply to the address | 


of the Mayor of New York was made inaudible by antagonistic interrup- 
tions, and had to be supplied by his secretary. 

The portions of his oratory specially interesting to the English reader 
are those touching European politics. 

He defined the practical object of his mission by an historical reference to 
the reception which their fathers gave to Lafayette. ‘“ Lafayette had great 
claims: he was the link of your friendly connexion with France,—a con- 
nexion the result of which were two French fleets of more than thirty-eight 
men of war; three thousand gallant men, who fought side by side with you 
against Cornwallis, before Yorktown ; the precious gift of twenty-four thou- 
sand muskets, a loan of nineteen millions of dollars; and even the prelimi- 

treaties of your glorious peace, negotiated at Paris by your immortal 
Franklin. I hope the people of the United States, now itself in the happy 
condition to aid those who are in need of aid, as itself was once in need, will 
kindly remember these facts; and you, citizens of New York, you will your- 
selves become the Lafayettes of Ilungary.” But Kossuth comes only with 
the claims which the unfortunate possess on the sympathies of the happy, 
which the oppressed have for the sympathy and aid of the free. If these 
claims were insufficient, tell him so at once. Let Europe know at once that 
she must fight the battle of Leonidas alone, trusting _ to God, her right, 

her good sword; that there is no other help for oppressed nations on 


Ina preceding portion of his speech, he had spoken in a more jubilant 
tone. “ Even this morning I was honoured, by the express order of the 
Government, by an official salute from the batteries of the United States, in 
&@ manner in which, according to the military rules, «~'v a public high offi- 
cial capacity can be greeted.” He made several sarcastic references to M. 
Halsemann, the representative of Austria at Washington. That gentleman 
might frown, and threaten to be off, but he would not be so willing to quit 


| Washington. He had exceedingly well digested the caustic diplomatic pills 
| already so gloriously administered to him by Mr. Daniel Webster. But after 
| all, if he did pack off, what would the sovereign people of the United States 
suffer or care. ‘ It will not care a bit if M. Hulsemann take his passports 
tomorrow—bon voyage to him.” 

He concluded by begging a few days’ rest for calm reflection, to become ac- 
quainted with the ground on which he stood. 

To a deputation from the city of Philadelphia, requesting him to visit 
| them, he gave an answer that threw a shadow over his relations with 
the Washington Cabinet. Some passage in the proceedings of Congress, 
which is not clearly reported, caused him to make the following obserya- 
tion : 

A resolution to bid him welcome in the Congress—“ simply to bid him 
welcome "’—had been withdrawn, on account of expected opposition. Had 
he expected that, he might not have come from Europe at all. ‘ His move- 
ments are now embarrassed’’; whether he could go beyond New York he 
could not yet say; “he would not wish to intrude.” 
| . eee 


Piisrellanrons, 


A few days ago, after the departure of all the Ministers from London, 
and at the near approach of Christmas, a Cabinet Council was unexpect- 
edly summoned, although no assignable cause of public interest had oc- 
curred to explain this sudden requisition. This Cabinet was held on 
Monday the 22d instant; and it was remarked with surprise that Lord 
Palmerston, one of the most assiduous members of the Government, was 
not present. From these circumstances suspicion was excited, and sur- 
mise became rife. We now have it in our power to remove all further 
| uncertainty on the subject; for we are enabled to announce, that from the 
day on which that Cabinet was held Viscount Palmerston ceased to hold 
| the office of Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, or to be a member of 

her Majesty’s Government.— Z%mes, Dee. 24. 
In the leading article from which the above extract is taken, the Times 
hints at, rather than distinctly states, the cause of Lord Palmerston’s se- 
| cession or eviction — 

** Difficulties had arisen not only in the conduct of affairs with Foreign 
States, but in the transaction of business connected with our Foreign policy 
at home, which had shaken the contidence of Ministers in the Secretary of Foe 
reign Affairs, and had weakened the control which the First Minister is bound 
to exercise over every department of the Government.’ It was added more 
specifically—‘* Some recent official expressions of sentiment [the famous 
bottle-holding speech] had been received with irritation abroad and astonish- 
ment at home” ; “with nothing definitive to quarrel about, the position of 
the Queen's Ministers at several courts had become incompatible with the 
duties of their mission’’; with his own colleagues the general absence of a 
cordial union of opinion and conduct was aggravated by the fact that “ his 
very last official act in power was to express his unqualified approbation of 
the French coup d'état’; personal ties and the habits of long intercourse 
| had to be sacrificed by his colleagues when they “at length separated them- 
selves from him.”’ ‘The time was come when he could no longer hold the 
seals of the Foreign Office; and, if any other office in the state was proposed 
to him, it was, at any rate, not aceepted.”’ 

The journals of the Conservative Opposition have thrown no light on 
the motives or the drift of the Ministerial changes. The Morning Chro- 
nicle has simply endeavoured to improve the event by cloquent writing, 
without any new facts. The Morning Post mourns the fall of the Minister 
who patronized it, as due to “a series of causes which involve the loss of 
England's independent position with reference to the other powers of Eu- 
rope ”’—as the sacrifice of “a truly English Minister’’ who had become 
“ distasteful to the Ministers of certain Courts abroad.” 

But the Daily News, an old admirer of the Palmerston régime, made 
some specific statements of interest. That journal had stated, on the 2d 
| of December— 

“That the old feud between Lord Palmerston and Lord Grey had broken 
out afresh, and that Lord John Russell would have to decide between his two 
subordinates.” The outbreak was apropos to the unlucky speech to the Fins- 
bury and Islington deputations; w Dich so “increased the irritation of Aus- 
tria, that Earl Grey questioned the policy of keeping up an antagonism with 
Austria even for the sake of sharing re with Kossuth.”” However, 
the journalist professes to understand that Lord John Russell agreed with 
himself in thinking that the objections of Lord Grey were * captious.”” But 
when the French coup d'état took place, it was soon no secret that Lord Pal- 
merston deprecated any hostility to Louis Napoleon, “and considered a 
French Imperial Cabinet an ally that might be usefully played against the 
new Holy Alliance.” The “ Court of Windsor, or of Buckingham Palace,” 
took an opposite view: Lord Grey participated in the “Court of Wind- 
sor's”’ view, and was its exponent in the Cabinet; and the appointment of 
Lerd Granville—of whom the public know but little, and that little chiefl 
in connexion with the Great Exhibition—“ has apparently originated wit 
the Court.” The Jai/y News also revealed a diplomatic blunder of Lord Nor- 
manby in Paris, of much influence in the late changes. ‘ This was the dis- 
covery, by Louis Napoleon's npr agents employed in the arrest of Cavaignac 
and Changarnier on the night of the 2d December, of a voluminous corre- 
spondenc ¢ in which the British Government, or its representative, Lord 
Normanby, had very freely recorded its admiration of and hopes in 
| the Republic, and the utter contempt in which it held the pretensions and 
character of Louis Napoleon.” Here was a discovery that destroyed Eng- 
land’s hope of making an “alliance against the other Powers.” “ Lord 
Palmerston’s position was thus rendered utterly untenable by the impru- 
dence of one of his chief agents, and we believe his Lordship’s retirement 
from office was more his own act than that of his colleagues.” 

The later articles of the Zimes somewhat bear out the concluding asser- 
tion of the Daily Newe. The Leading Journal more specifically restates 
the causes of difficulty with Foreign Courts, but gravitates most strongly 
towards the home bearings of the question—the personal aims of the Pre- 
mier, and the Parliamentary tactics necessary for recruiting a weak Ca- 
binet on the eve of a difficult session. 

In reference to the Foreign elements, the 7imes asserts that its Paris cor- 
respondent was “strictly authentic” in his communication recently made, 
[contradicted by the Morning Post,) that a member of the British Govern- 
ment had, through a personage of note at the Elysée, called for explanations 
of the future policy of Louis Napoleon, in a manner distrusting his loyalty 
| to the constitutional freedom of the French a. The correspondence 

was denied by the Foreign Office, because it did not emanate thence ; It ex- 
pressed “the views of the First Minister,” but ‘‘ did not correspond with 
| the views and missives of the Foreign Minister,” and the consequence was 
“a divergency of action which may have amounted to what is gently termed 
insubordination.” ; ne 

The journalist also specifically denied that the forcign refugee question is 
in any way connected with the Cabinet change; or that the chief pressure 
on this subject has been applied by Austria or Russia. “ The first appli- 
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cation was made by France: the proximity of that country, the mul- 
titude of fugitives from her successive revolutions, and the insecurity of a Go- 
vernment that deals so largely in plots and other violent measures, consti- 
tute a far stronger case than that against a few Hungarian or Polish refugees 
in London ; and we believe that Louis Napoleon has not scrupled to ask for 
the limitation of an asylum to which he twice repaired in the days of his 
own adversity. To such an application the Government will no doubt return 
a fitting answer.” 
The Zimes enforces its denial that there was any Grey conspiracy against 
Lord Palmerston, by stating, that ‘‘no member of the Government has more 
frequently concurred in Lord Palmerston’s foreign policy, or more warmly 
supported it” ; and that, ‘last Monday morning, Lord Grey and _ his con- 
nexions were, like most of their colleagues, ignorant of the object for which 
the Cabinet had been summoned to meet.” 
In reference to the home hearings of the change, the 7imes observes, that 
the appointment of Lord Granville implies that Lord John Russell “ must 
intend to take a more direct and active part in the direction of the Foreign 
affairs of the nation.” ‘ It was only a pernicious departure from salutary 
custom that the whole power of the Foreign Office had been absorbed by a 
single individual” : ‘as the case had stood of late years, Lord Palmerston’s 
colleagues divided with him the responsibility of his proceedings without 
sharing an authority which he exercised to a great extent beyond their con- 
trol.” Whether the Cabinet be weak or strong, “ this much was certain, 
that it could not be reinforced by vigorous elements so long as the direction 
hy Foreign Office remained in the hands of the late Minister.” “On 
at ground, far more than any other, all negotiations for the improvement 
of the Government have failed.” It is improbable that Lord John would 
weaken himself on the eve of the session by the loss of one colleague— 
“ whose long experience and past services will ) emcee forbid him to engage 
in fetious opposition ”’—** oa me he had some prospect of other support.’ 
Lorg Granville “ vacates two offices.”” It is to be believed that the loss of 
Lory Palmerston’s energy and address will be more than compensated “ in 
the Cabinet by increased union,” and generally “by the possibility of ex- 
ten ding the basis’’ of the Cabinet “in and out of Parliament.” 


Lord Stanley of Alderley has resigned his office of Under-Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs. 

We have reason to believe that the Marquis of Normanby is about to 
leave Paris, and that Sir H. Bulwer is likely to replace him as our Minis- 
ter in France. We hear, also, that Count Flahault will shortly arrive in 
England as Minister from the French Republic, in the place of Count 
Walewski, who is about to return to France.—Standard, 

The Austrian Ambassador at the British Court, Count Buol-Schauen- 
stein, is reported to have received orders for repairing to his post from 
Brussels, on he has been staying out of the way of the Kossuth de- 
monstrations.— Daily News, 


The Corporation of Southampton lately invited Mr. Walker, formerly 
Secretary of the United States, to accept a public dinner : he regretfully 
declined the honour, in a note referring to the apprehensions from Con- 
tinental despotism which he ay expressed at the Kossuth banquets, and 
again offering to us in any possible time of need the “ American alliance.” 

“Will you wait until every free Government is overthrown on the Conti- 
nent? Or, when the principle of armed intervention from abroad announces 
its determination to subvert these Governments, will you then interfere for 
your own security, and while yet you may have friends and allies upon the 
Continent ? Should the latter be your wise and patriotic resolve, and should 
you, in that event, desire the codperation of my country, it will be given by 
the Government, and sustained by the people, with zeal and unanimity. 
know nothing, since the days of the Crusades, that could excite in America 
a feeling so deep, universal, and enthusiastic, or which would call out so 
many millions, if necessary, of my countrymen, as an invitation from you to 
your children in America to fight together the last great triumphant battle 
for the liberties of man. It would be a certain and an easy victory, achieved 
chiefly by the naval forces of England and America; and, succeeding this 
victory, there would then be enduring peace and extended commerce.” 


In addition to the Rifle Brigade, now under orders for the Cape of 
Good Hope, it is said that the Eighty-fifth Foot will also be sent. At 
present there are, exclusive of the local force, eight regiments of the Line 
and one of Lancers in that colony, and the Forty-third was shortly ex- 
pected. The Cape Corps will, in all probability, be converted into a White 
regiment. Rumour adds, that Lord Harris will shortly proceed to the 
Cape, to supersede Sir Harry Smith in the civil government. The choice 
of such a man as Lord Harris would, it is believed, be popular in the 
colony.—Daily News. 

“If we are rightly informed,” says the Journal du Havre, “ our Minister 
of Commerce is at this moment projecting the establishment of a French 
factory in China, of the nature of those which the Dutch, the English, 
and other nations, have formed there. This factory will be placed under 
the superintendence of M, de Montigny, our Consul at Shanghai, and is 
expected to exercise the most beneficial influence on our intercourse with 
the Celestial Empire,” 


There appeared in the Zimes of Saturday an advertisemeut signed by 
the partners in thirty-four of the leading engineering and machine-making 
firms of Manchester, stating that ‘the Amalgamated Society of Engineers, 
Machinists, Millwrights, Smiths, and Pattern-makers, have made de- 
mands upon several firms in the Manchester district, which are totally 
inconsistent with the rights of the employers of labour”; and that the 
same body had given further notice, that unless their demands be at once 
conceded, the workmen will strike on the 31st instant. Under these 
circumstances, the advertisers gave notice, that if the threatened turn-out 
should be made in any one of their workshops on the 31st, or on any sub- 
sequent day, the wale of them would close their establishments altoge- 
ther, as a purely defensive step against the interference and dictation of 
asmall but mischievous class of agitators, who are trying to force the 
well-disposed workmen into opposition with their employers. The thirty- 
four firms signing the advertisement include all the eminent firms in the 
Manchester district,—Hibbert, Platt, and Sons, who gained such distinc- 
tion in the machinery department of the Great Exhibition ; William Fair- 
bairn and Son; Parr, Curtis, and Madeley ; James Nasmyth and Co.; 
Peel, Williams, and Peel ; Sharp Brothers and Co.—they employ directly 
in their own shops 10,000 hands; and the multitude of small subsidiary 
firms who supply them with particular portions of machinery exclusively, 
will swell the number of hands who depend on them to 30,000, 

On Monday, “ Amicus,’”’ a correspondent of the Zimes explained from 


the programme of the “ Amalgamated Society of Engineers, &c.” recently 





“‘1..That the system of working extra hours or over-time be abolished» 

excepting in cases of break-down; and that when such over-time is worked 

it shall be paid for at double rates. 2. That the system of piece or task work 

be entirely discontinued. 3. That the masters at once, onl without reserve, 

discharge the class of persons engaged in and long trained to the working of 

——s machines, and employ in their stead mechanics, members of the 
nion. 

He also gave extracts from the manifestoes of the Council, to this cf- 
fect— 

“If our recommendations be adhered to, and our members are active and cnerge- 
tic in all their trade proceedings, we shall soon still further improve our condition 
and make our society the real ruler of the destinies of our trade.” “The amalgamated 
trades are strong enough to meet any storm of opposition that may arise, and to sup- 
port those who are faithful to their order * * * * in utterly putting down piece work 
and over-time.” ‘ The full ——— of the members of the Amalgamated Sox iety 
will be seen when that society shall have laid down the principle that the number of 
working hours shall be regulated by the amount of work there is to be done.” “ If 
these men for a moment considered that they could be placed in a position to receive 
the same amount for a less number of hours’ work, they would no doubt forego the 
privilege of working over-time.” “ If the redundancy were destroyed by a reduction 

of the hours of labour, there would then be a competition among employers for work- 
men, and wages as a consequence would rise, until for eight hours per day the same 
— would ultimately be paid as are now given for ten hours,” 

n the Times of Thursday, Mr. W. Newton, one of the prime movers 
of the “‘ Amalgamated Society,” admitted that Amicus had rightly at- 
tributed to the Society the first two of his enumerated objects, but de- 
clared that the third proposition is not that of the Society; which also 
repudiates and laughs at the idea of advocating equality of wages. 

So far the movement was provincial; but it has now reached London. 
A meeting of the engineering and machine-making firms in London, in- 
cluding representatives of nearly every Metropolitan firm, great and 
small, assembled at the London Coffeehouse on Thursday, and unani- 
mously passed resolutions to act in unison with the Manchester firms in 
resisting the aggression of the “ Amalgamated Society.” Mr. Hibbert, 
Mr. Sharp, and Mr. Fairbairn, addressed the meeting for the Lancashire 
firms; and Mr. Joshua Field, Mr. T. Maudslay, Mr. Seaward, Mr. Ra- 
venhill, Mr. Penn, Mr. Scott Russell, Mr. Bovill, and Mr. Joel Spiller, 
expressed the willingness of the London firms to join in the Manchester 
plan of resistance. Some of the London gentlemen stated that their men 
have worked with them a quarter of a century, and it would grieve them 
to take strong measures; but they are now convinced that kindness at 
the beginning would be cruelty in the end. 


One of the most distinguished of English artists has been removed 
from the scene of his successes. The obituary records the death of Tur- 
ner, the great landscape-painter, at his house in Queen Anne Street, 
full of years and honours, on the 19th instant. 

tod William Mallard Turner was born at the house of his father, a hair- 
dresser of a practice, in Maiden Lane, Covent Garden, in the year 1775 
He “enjoyed the advantages of an accurate rather than a liberal education,” 
and his first studies were in architectural design. In 1793, Turner exhibited 
three pictures, one of which represented ‘‘ The Pantheon the morning after 
the fire.”’ In 1800, he was elected Associate, the first step in Academical 
honours. A lapse of two years sufficed to him for appending the envied 
letters R.A. to his name. The “Tenth Plague of Egypt’’ and the “ Fall of 
the Clyde” were amongst his subjects this year. The ‘‘ Liber Studiorum,” 
was commenced about 1807, or rather later, in imitation of Claude's “ Liber 
Veritatis,” and was etched, it is understood, by Turner’s own hand. The 
titlepage was engraved and altered half-a-dozen times, from his singular and 
even nervous attention to the most trifling details. But this volume was only 
the precursor of an immense series of drawings and sketches, embracing the 
topography of this country in the “ River Scenery ’’ and the “‘ Southern Coast” 
—the scenery of the Alps, of Italy, and great part of Europe. These draw- 
ings are now widely diffused in England, and form the basis of several im- 
portant collections, such as those of Petworth, of Mr. Windus, Mr. Fawkes, 
and Mr. Munro. So great is the value of them that 120 guineas have not 
unfrequently been paid for a small sketch in water-colours; and a sketeh- 
book, containing chalk drawings of one of Turner’s river tours on the Con- 
tinent, has lately fetched the enormous sum of 600 guineas. The prices of 
his more finished oil paintings have ranged in the last few years from 700 
to 1200 or 1400 guineas. The other products of his genius are sufliviently 
in the memory of the present generation,—from the * Wreck,” in Lord Yar- 
borough’s collection, the ‘“*Ttalian Landscape,” in the same gallery, the pen- 
dant to Lord Ellesmere’s Vanderwelde, or Mr. Munro’s ** Venus and Adonis,” 
in the Titianesque manner, to the more original productions of his later 
years, such as the “Rome,” and “Venice,” the ‘Golden Bough,” the 
“ Téméraire,” and the * Tusculum.” ; 

“ Mr. Turner seldom took much part in society, and only displayed in 
the closest intimacy the shrewdness of his observation and the playful- 
ness of his wit. Everywhere he kept back much of what was in him, and 
while the keenest intelligence, mingled with a strong tinge of satire, 
animated his brisk countenance, it seemed to amuse him to be but 
half understood. His nearest social ties were those formed in the 
Royal Academy, of which he was by far the oldest member, and to 
whose interests he was most warmly attached. He filled at one time 
the chair of Professor of Perspective, but without conspicuous success. In 
the composition and execution of his works he was jealously sensitive of all 
interference or supervision.’ His personal habits were peculiar, and even 
nurious ; but in all that related to his art he was generous to munificence- 
fe was never married; he was not known to have any relations, and his 
wants were limited to the strictest simplicity. The only ornaments of his 
house in Queen Anne Strect were the pictures by his own hand, which he 
had constantly refused to part with at any price, among which the “ Rise 
and Fall of Carthage,” and the “Crossing the Brook,” rank among the 
choicest specimens of his finest manner. 

The death of Mr. Henry Luttrell recalls to mind the generation of con- 
versational wits of which he was one of the last surviving representatives. 
Mr. Luttrell died on the 19th instant, at the advanced age of cighty-six. 
A correspondent of the Zimes lightly sketches his portrait— 

“ He was the friend and companion, haud impari passu, of Jekyll, Mac- 
kintosh, Jeffrey, Alvanley, Sydney Smith, and others of that brilliant school ; 
and of which the Misses Vers y, Rogers, Moore, (the last, indeed, fast sinking,) 
and but a few others, are still left us. An ardent admirer of Horace, he had 
cauzht much of the raciness and classicality of his favourite poet’s manner. 
He charmed especially by the playfulness and elegance of his wit, the appro- 
priateness and felicity of illustration, the shrewdness of his remarks, and the 
epigrammatic point of his conversation. Liveliness of fancy was tempered 
in him with good breeding and great kindness of disposition ; and, one of the 
wittiest men of his day, he could amuse and delight by the keenest of play- 
ful, yet pungent sallies, without wounding the feelings of any one by the 
iabdlgene of bitterness and ill-nature.” 

The obituary also notes the death, in his eighty-ninth year, of Mr. 
William Jacob; whose long and patient industry in collecting and epi- 
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will be remembered with respect. Mr. Jacob held the appointment of 


Comptroller of Corn-Returns in the Board of Trade; he was also a Fel- 
low of the Royal Society. 


It was recently discovered at the Middlesex Sessions, that O’Flanaghan, 
an elderly man, had received money from a poor woman to instruct Mr. 
Horry to defend her husband who was about to be tried: but O'Flanaghan 
did not provide counsel ; the woman’s husband was convicted ; and the Judge 
ordered O'Flanaghan into custody. He has been repeatedly examined by the 
Clerkenwell Magistrate, and has pleaded that he was Mr. Horry’s clerk or 
quasi-clerk. On Saturday, Mr. Horry was examined. He stated that he 
had not received | any money from O’Flanaghan to defend White; the 
prisoner was not his clerk ; he had never employed him to receive fees ex- 
cept as a messenger. 

Cross-examined, and examined by the Magistrate, Mr. Horry made some 
revelations of the way in which Old Bailey barristers receive “instructions” 
respecting clients. 

Cross-examined—* I knew the prisoner as an attorney's clerk; and if I had not 
taken briefs from him, all the other members of the bar at the Sessions would have 
been glad to do so. 
he brought me briefs; might have done so in some cases; I cannot swear that I 
have not. Ihave received the depositions in cases from him, and defended prisoners 
with no other instructions.” 

To the Magistrate—** That is a very common practice with the bar at the Sessions, 
and it is customary to take the guinea without a clerk's fee at all. I have no clerk 
at thistime. I cannot say I have not done it. I never gave the prisoner the half- 
crown out of the guinea. I have defended prisoners, and made motions, believing 
that the fees would be paid afterwards. In such cases the prisoner has received the 
fees, and paid them to me afterwards. I have defended cases on the promise of the 
prisoner that I should be paid. J have received briefs from him.” 

Refxamined—* He gave me briefs, butin no particular character. He brought briefs 
and clients, and the parties sometimes came without him. I did not authorize him to 
reecive money for me, but I had not forbade his receiving it. If he did receive mo- 
ney, T expected he was to pay it to me. In this case, I expected he would receive 
the money and pay it to me—not as my clerk though, but as a client.” 

The Clerk (Mr. Mould)—** Without reference to this case, are there not a num- 
ber of persons who prowl about the court to get hold of poor persons, under the pre- 
tence that they are attornies or clerks !”’ 

Mr. Horry —** Yes ; 
them. I objected to it ten years ago, and called a meeting of the bar upon the sub- 
ject to reverse the whole system. I proposed that there should be a regular roll of 
the attornies of the court and their authorized clerks, so that counsel should receive 
briefs from none but them ; but it was not carried out. I wish to say that I am not 
in particular an example of the system, It is general amongst the bar.” 

O’Flanaghan said, Mr. Horry had behaved most cruelly to him in denying that he was 
his clerk. have been living with him for six years in the same chambers, and I 
have signed all his papers, and been consulted in all his business matters; and 
didn’t I make an application to my schoolfellow, the O'Connor Don, who was a Lord 
of the Treasury, to get him made a County Court Judge ; and didn’t I introduce all 
my friends to him as clients! I have two brothers of my own barristers; and I de- 
clare to God I never had a penny of this woman’s money. I had to write on the 
chambers’-door every morning where I was going. Oh, Mr. Horry, what a cruel 
man you are!” 

He was committed for trial. 

Another case in which some unauthorized person had received money on 
pretence of retaining counsel, but had appropriated the money, came to light 
on Tuesday. On that day, Mr. Sergeant Adams formally announced, that so 
far as the Court of the Midd!esex Sessions is concerned, the old etiquette of 
the bar is henceforth set aside by the Judge. He wished it to be distinctly 
understood, “that there is no necessity whatever for the intervention of a 
third person between counsel and prisoners. Every barrister, not only in 
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feet the boring was through moss and mossy substances; then came about 
sixteen feet of marl; after which there were two or three feet of sand; and 
while scooping through this portion of the earth the gaseous matter made its 
appearance. The first indication of it was by a sudden noise or report, 
though not very loud, accompanied by a slight sulphureous smell. A stream 
of gas then floated along the surface of the ground ; and a lighted candle be- 
ing applied, the gaseous air immediately took fire, and was converted into a 
blaze of considerable dimensions. A long pipe of about ten or twelve inches 
in circumference was then procured, and inserted in the ground for two or 
three feet in depth, and ascending for about thirty-five feet. The gas being 
thus conveyed above the level of the neighbouring forest-trees, is allowed 
to burn with all its foree and exhaust itself on the desert air. The blaze of 
light was very curious, and the whole scene interesting. But what is the 
nature of the gas, or its particular qualities—whether it arises from decom- 
posed trees and vegetable matter, or from mines of coal, or from the vasty 
deep, or how near akin it is to the oldfashioned Will-o’-the-wisp, is yet to 
be determined.—Correspondent of the Times. 





SATURDAY. 
The Queen held a Privy Council, at Windsor Castle, at three o'clock 
yesterday afternoon. The Council was attended by all the Ministers ex- 
cept Lord Palmerston, and Sir Charles Wood—the Minister who is said 
to have declared he would never sit again in Council with Lord Palmer- 
ston. 
The Queen “ having been’ 


pleased to appoint Granville George Earl 


| Granville to be one of her Majesty's Principal Secretaries of State, he 


and every member of the bar at that court takes briefs from 


was sworn in accordingly. “The Marquis of Lansdowne, Lord John 
Russell, and Earl Granville, had audiences of her Majesty. Earl Gran- 
ville received from the Queen his seals of office as Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs. The Earl of Westmoreland had an audience of the 
Queen.” 

The movements of the Cabinet Ministers on their departure from the 
Privy Council are also minutely chronicled by the Court newsman, from 
whom we have just quoted— 

“The Lord Chancellor, Sir George Grey, Earl Grey, the Marquis of Clan- 
ricarde, the Right Honourable Fox Maule, Earl Granville, the Marquis of 
Westminster, Mr. C. Greville, and Lord Edward Howard, travelled from Lon- 
don by a special train on the Great Western Railway to attend the Council ; 


| Lord John Russell travelled from Pembroke Lodge, Richmond Park; and 


the criminal courts of the Metropolis, but on the Circuits, who is not other- | 


wise engaged, is bound to take up a case if called upon by the prisoner in 
the dock, and also to receive the fee from him. There is not the slightest 
necessity for the interference of any attorney, or of any person in the cha- 
racter of an attorney’s clerk. If this were generally known, the relatives 
and friends of poor unfortunate prisoners might avoid being plundered and 
robbed by the scoundrels called ‘touters,’ who prowl about the courts and 
get their money from them under the pretence of affording them legal assist- 
ance.”” 


Captain Penny states to the 7'imes, that on a visit to his native place, 
Peterhead, he has learned from Captain Martin, the commander of the En- 
terprise, the last person who communicated with Sir John Franklin, that 
Sir John told him in conversation * that he had five years’ provisions, which he 
could make last seven; and his people were busily engaged in salting down 
birds, of which they had several casks full already, and twelve men were out 
shooting more.” Captain Penny explains, that Captain Martin is a modest, 
silent man, living retired ; and is of the “ strictest integrity and veracity.” 

We understand that the late Mr. Fielding of Lancaster has bequeathed his 
herbarium to the University of Oxford, upon certain conditions. This col- 
lection, formed at a very large expense, is understood to consist of 70,000 
species, forming one of the most complete herbaria in the world.—Gardener’s 
Chronicle. 


The second division of the third volume of Alexander Von Humboldt’s | 


Kosmos has just issued from the German press. The new chapters treat of 


the circuits of the sun, planets, and comets, of the zodiacal lights, meteors, | 


and meteoric stones. The uranological portion of the physical description of 
the universe is now completed. Letters from Stuttgart state that the vete- 
xan philosopher has already made good way into the fourth volume of his 
great work, 

The Berlin journals publish a note addressed by Prince Albert to the Prince 
of Prussia, expressing his gratitication upon being elected a member of 
the Berlin Society for Improving the Dwellings of the Working Classes, of 
‘vhich the Prussian Prince is President. 

Prince Albert has become the patron ‘of the Royal Polytechnic Institu- 
tion. 

Among the passengers who went out in the Ripon, which left Southamp- 
ton on Saturday with the Indian mail, was Mr. Le Mille, the English farm- 
bailiff of the Pacha of Egypt. He took out a number of cows and pigs, a 
iarge quantity of poultry, pheasants, &c., to stock Abbas Pacha’s farm. The 
farm, which is to be cultivated as much as possible after the English fashion, 
is 3000 acres in extent. 

Lieutenant Silemens, inventor of the electro-magnetic telegraphic appa- 
~atus employed in Germany, has set out for St. Petersburg, by desire of the 
Czar. He is ordered to suspend a line, in the first instance, between the 
capital and Moscow, and afterwards another connecting both with Warsaw 
and Odessa, Other lines will extend to the Caucasus, to the Ural, and the 
principal seaports. 

A despatch was received at Vienna the other day from London, vid the 
submarine telegraph, in three hours and a half. 

The American packet-ship Tyendenoga, on her passage from New York to 
London, was totally wrecked, on the morning of the 2d instant, on sunken 
—¥ off Corribou Islands: twenty-seven of the passengers and crew were 
ost. 

For the last week a large blaze of natural gas has been burning on Chat 
Moss, situate on the line of railway between Manchester and Liverpool. It 
appears that the gas was brought to light by some parties who were sinking 
for water, They commenced about a fortnight ago. For the first sixteen 





the Marquis of Lansdowne and Lord Seymour arrived from Bowood Park, 
Wiltshire. The Right Honourable Henry Labouchere came from Stoke. 

“ After the Council, the Marquis of Lansdowne and Lord Seymour returned 
to Bowood, Lord John Russell returned to Richmond, and the Right Honour- 
able H. Labouchere to Stoke. 

“The Lord Chancellor, Earl Granville, and the rest of the Ministers and 
officers of State, returned to London by special train on the Great Western 
Railway, taking their departure from the Castle at twenty minutes past four 
o’ clock.” 

The retirement of Lord Palmerston has become a great Parisian topic. 
The Constitutionnel, leading organ of the Usurpation, says 

“We will confine ourselves to saying, that this statesman, with a pene- 
tration which has never been contested, had understood from the first day 
the true character and all the drift of the events accomplished in France. 
When a portion of England was still hesitating, Lord Palmerston had with 
sagacity and frankness recognized the salutary intluence of the revolution of 
the 2d of December. He opened upon this point the eyes of his fellow- 
countrymen; and his judgment, this time, has been ratified by all Europe. 
Perhaps Lord John Russell before long will repeat with regard to his retired 
colleague the old saying, ‘One can neither live with him nor without 
him.’ ”’ 

The Assemblée Nationale, M. Guizot’s organ, announces the event as “ if 
not the most important, at least the most happy, that has been accom- 
plished in Europe sinee 1848.” 

A Te Deum is to be sung at the cathedral of Notre Dame, “ for the 
result of the vote on the pl¢biscite.” 

M. Bonaparte has already improved his pecuniary fortunes: he has re- 
purchased the castle of Arcnaberg in Thurgau, the property of his mother, 
for 200,000 francs. 

Among the rumours of intended Ministerial change in Paris, is one that 
M. Montalembert, “the Jesuit,” is to receive the portfolio of Public In- 
struction. 

The Siécle of yesterday, contradicting the report that M. Thiers is now 
in London, states that he is in Brussels. 

By accounts from New York to the 13th instant, we learn that the Se- 
nate had passed, by 33 votes to 6, Senator Seward’s motion for giving ¢ 
public reception to Kossuth, The “ excitement’’ at New York was 
* still rising ’— Kossuth had made a speech of three hours long, and is- 
sued a manifesto. 

The Bank table published today, shows that the bullion in the Bank 
of England is 17,413,564/., the largest sum ever accumulated in the vaults 
of that establishment. 








MONEY MARKET. 
Srock Excuanor, Frmpay Arrrxnxoonr. 

The present week has been again a quiet one as fur as regards any import- 
ant fluctuations in the English Stock Market. The impression latterly has 
been almost universal as to the success of the President at the French elec- 
tion, and no speculations of any magnitude have consequently been entered 
into. There are, however, a class of anxious observers who are eagerly 
watching the course of events under the new order of affairs in France, to 
take advantage of any new feature that may develop itself. There is the 
same fact to record which has been referred to in the last two reports,— 
namely, the advance in the French Rentes, which with the exception of an 
occasional slight reaction have this week also been on the ascendant; 
and the remark made in the last report of the trifling effect on our own mar- 
ket may be again noticed. On Monday, the English Funds were firm 
during the early part of the day, as the French prices came over about 
2 per cent better; and Consols and other securities advanced }, but fell 4 
shortly before the close of the market. On Tuesday, it was ascertained that 
a further rise in French Stocks of about } per cent had taken place; but it 
had no effect on our Funds; which afterwards declined }, owing to a report 
which became general, that some important changes in our own Cabinet 
were about to take place. On Wednesday, the Paris prices arrived 1} per 
cent lower, and the Funds opened that morning at a decline of 4. Lord 
Palmerston’s retirement from >ffice was now publicly known. The market 
subsequently rallied, and left off { better, upon a report, w hich proved illu- 
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sory, that the Bank of England was likely at their meeting that afternoon to 
lower the rate of discount. i 

The impression regarding the probability of an influx of specie is having 
its effect upon the English Market, and prevents at times political affairs 
from having a contrary influence. Yesterday, Christmas Day, was observed 
as aclose holyday at the Bank of England and Stock Exchange. Today the 
re has been a thin attendance, but the English Funds have risen }. 

In Foreign Stocks there is not much to record. The Sardinian Bonds 
have been again in demand, and have advanced } per cent. Dutch Two-and- 
a-half and Four per Cents have also risen 4, and Belgian 1 per cent. The 
telegraphic account, via Paris, of the Queen of Spain having given birth to 
a Princess, had no effect upon Spanish Stock on Wednesday: there has 
been, however, a rise of 1 per cent today in the Three per Cents, and of } in 
the Active Stock. 

In the Share Market, the transactions have been of less importance than 
last week; but prices continue firm. London and North-western have im- 
proved 10s.; Great Western, 5s.; Midland, 1/. 5s.; Lancashire and York- 








shire, 15s.; South-eastern, 5s.; York, Newcastle, and Berwick, and York | 


and North Midland, each 10s.; London and South-western, London, Brigh- 
ton, and South Coast, and Bristol and Exeter, are of the same value as last 
week. In Foreign Shares an improvement has occurred in the following 
lines—-Northern of France, and Orleans and Bourdeaux, 12s. 6d. ; Paris and 
Orleans, 1/.; Paris and Rouen, 10s, ; Paris and Strasbourg, 17s. 6d. 
Saturpay, Twetve o’CLock. 


In the English Market, the Bank of England return of a farther large | 


increase in the stock of bullion has had a favourable influence on the Funds, 
and Consols are quoted this morning 97}. In the Foreign Stocks, the quota- 
tions are nominal, as there is no business doing. In Railway om 
markets are steady, and business has been transacted at the following prices 
—Midland, 57}; South-castern, 214; York, Newcastle, and Berwick Exten- 
sion, 13}. 
‘ Sarurpay, Two o’CLock. 
In the English Market, Consols have risen }, and are quoted for the Ac- 
count 97} %; and other Securities are very firm. In Foreign Stocks there is 
also an improvement—Brazilian, 94 6; Belgian Four-and-a-half per Cents 
are 1 per cent better, being 92 4; Chilian, 99 101; Danish, 1013; Ditto 
Three per Cents, 758; Dutch Two-and-a-half per Cents, 459 60; Ditto Four 
er Cents, 89) 90}; Mexican, 27}; Peruvian, 912; Portuguese Four per 
Pents, 32! 34; Ditto Five per Cents, 903; Russian, 112 14; Ditto Four-and- 
a-half per Cents, 102 3; Spanish Active, 214 $; Ditto Three per Cents, 41 2; 
Sardinian Bonds have risen } per cent, being now 84 4. 


In Railway Shares there have been many transactions, and at improved | 


prices, and the market leaves off very firm—Aberdeen, 11}; Caledonian, 16} ; 
Chester and Holyhead, 20}; Eastern Counties, 63; East Lancashire, 15} ; 
Edinburgh and Glasgow, 26}; Great Northern, 19; Ditto Half-shares A 
Deferred, 51; Ditto Half-shares B6 per Cent, 133; Great Western, 87; 
Lancaster and Carlisle Thirds, 8} premium ; Lancashire and Yorkshire, 593 ; 
Ditto Fifths, 5; London and Blackwall, 7; London, Brighton, and South 
Coast, 95; London and North-western, 117; Ditto New Quarter-shares, 25} ; 
Ditto 10/. Shares, M. and B. C., 22; London and South-western, 86; Mid- 
land, 58; North British, 77; North Staffordshire, 9}; Oxford, Worcester, 
and Wolverhampton, 15}; South-eastern and Dover, 215; York, Newcastle, 
and Berwick, 182; Ditto Extension, 13}; York and North Midland, 223; 
Leeds and Bradford, 102; Reading, Guildford, and Reigate, 212; East In- 
dian, 203; Namur and Liege, 64; Northern of France, 163; Orleans and 











Bordeaux, 53; Paris and Strasbourg, 158; Tours and Nantes, 8; West 
Flanders, 24. 
3 per Cent Consols Dutch 24 per Cents ......... 59 60 
Ditto for Account Ditto 4 per Cents........... 89) 905 
3 per Cent Reduces ; Mexican 5 per Cents 1846... 27] 
3} per Cents...... 8} Peruvian 6 per Cents ....... 91 2 
Long Annuities............ 7 1-16 Portuguese 4 per Cents 1842, 32) 34 
SUD cubes onccacenece 214) 15) Portuguese 5 per Cents 1824, 90 3 
Exchequer Bills .... 52 55 Russian 5 per Cents ........ 112 14 
SS ene shut Ditto 44 per Cents ......... 102 3 
Brazilian 5 per Cents........ 94 96 Spanish Active 5 per Cents,, 214 § 
Belgian 4) per Cents 92 94 Ditto 3 per Cents 1842 ..... 41 2 
Chilian 6 per Cents . 99 101 Sardinian Scrip......... 
Danish 5 per Cents ......... 101 3 BNOO TROIS cen ccccssencce 84 5 
Danish 3 per Cents ..,...... 758 | 





Che Cheatres. 

The Christmas theatrical week, commencing this year on Friday, is 
so completely different from the ordinary working week, which honestly 
starts on Monday and terminates on Saturday, that the hebdomadal 
chronicler of dramatic events has some difficulty in taking his point of 
view ; and his positicn may be likened to that of the connoisseur, who, 
anxious to study the manipulation of a picture, stands so very close to it 
that he cannot tell whether it is a portrait or a landscape. Still more 
aptly may our glance be likened to the view which the traveller on the 
railroad takes of the express-train moving in the opposite direction. 
Surely the carly framers of almanacks could never have foreseen the mis- 
chief of making “ Boxing-day”’ fall on a Friday. Then, Friday is such 
a proverbially unlucky day! 

Under the circumstances, we confine ourselves to a very comprehensive 
record, in which everything like detail is studiously avoided. Our rail- 
way traveller neither sees the passengers nor the quality of the carriages 
in the passing express, but one thing he does see, and that is the direc- 
tion. It is to the direction taken by the theatrical entertainments this | 
Christmas that we for the present limit our record; and this direction 
nearly corresponds with that taken a twelvemonth ago. Certain houses 
are devoted to pantomime. Drury Lane opens with its Harlequin Ho- 
garth; the Princess's puts forth Jarleguin Billy Taylor ; and Sadler's 
Wells, turning to the Countess D’ Anois, elicits from her Harlequin and 
the Yellow Dwarf. The Transpontine establishments are, of course, faith- 
fulto the motley wear. Astley’s claps Harlequin’s jacket on Mr. Briggs, 
the celebrated sportsman of Punch ; and the Surrey talks of a mysterious 
personage named Jlarlequin Blue-Cap, On the other hand, certain the- 
atres are as rigidly devoted to burlesque. The Lyceum, with its Planché 
and its Beverley, brings out The Prince of Happy Land, founded on the 
French story La Biche aux Bois; the brothers Brough, through the me- 
dium of the Haymarket, tell the tale of Prince Radiant; and Mr. Tom 
Taylor shows the fate of Little Red Riding Hood at the Adelphi. A re- 
ference to any file of newspapers will show that those theatres, classed 
according to the categories of pantomime and burlesque, have the same | 
division for 1851 as for 1850. The only variation is in the case of the 
Olympic, which this year gives a harlequinade, founded on the story of 
William Rufus. 

The renovation of Drury Lane, by Mr. Bunn, who has thoroughly 
beautified the previously dirty salle, is especially worth recording. The | 


i 


house seems now to have a chance of becoming something more than a 
ghastly monument of times gone by. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 
POLITICAL TABLE-TALK OF CHRISTMAS-DAY. 
ONE topic, we faney, will have occupied a prominent place in the 
table-talk of almost every party assembled last Thursday : for Eng- 
lishmen can scarcely meet even upon so festive and domestic a ho- 
lyday without speaking of public affairs; and who ean speak on 
public affairs just now without asking his neighbour his opinion on 
the chances of war or peace for Europe? However little reliance 
may be placed in general on an individual’s judgment in such mat- 
ters, every one feels it a sort of relief to talk about the apprehen- 
sion that is uppermost in his own mind, and to ascertain whether 
the same apprehension has seized others as well as himself. No 
doubt, vn that is idle and vague will have been uttered; 
much unfounded alarm, and much oldfashioned braggadocia will 
have found a vent over the Christmas wine and walnuts; but 
' could any of us have successfully invoked the aid of Asmo- 
deus last Thursday, the prevailing tone of the conversation we 
should have heard would have been to the effect that an 
European war has become more probable than it has been 
since 1815. Nations, it will have been said, go to war 
not because they have any definite object to fight for, any 
adequate ground of quarrel, or any palpable advantage to obtain, 
but because the selfish ambition of their rulers prompts them to 
indulge or excite the military spirit and the traditional jealousies 
of their subjects: and no one can fail to perceive, that, the good 
of France being no part of the question, 1t may gratify the ambi- 
tion and subserve the objects of M. Bonaparte to lay hold of one 
of the countless causes of quarrel that at any time exist ready for 
use between France and some one of her neighbours. If he would 
bind the army to his cause hand and heart, he has but to declare 
war, and open a field for the individual ambition of the generals 
and the love of action and its rewards natural to soldiers; if he 
would turn the fermenting and discontented mass of Frenchmen, 
' out of work or disliking work, into zealous partisans, he has but 
to indulge their passion for plunder and glory by letting them 
loose upon his neighbours; if he would drag all France a willing 
captive at his triumphal chariot-wheels, he has but to raise the 
standard of “la gloire,” and to ery “Suivez moi!” As Prince 
Schwarzenberg says, it is possible to do anything with bayonets ex- 
cept to make a comfortable seat of them. If the seltish interests of 
the ruler of France point out war as his resource, who can doubt 
that he has ambition enough not to shrink from its responsibilities, 
or unscrupulousness enough not to care much with whom or on 
what pretext he makes war? Many a sober man of business, who 
has laughed these years past at the repeated ery of ‘ wolf,” will 
feel that after all the wolf is uncomfortably near. In serious 
earnest, a war is dreadfully probable; and what are the chances 
that we English shall be able to keep clear of it? We certainly 
| shall not rush into it, as we did before, to restore the principle of 
Legitimacy, or to save ourselves from the contagion of Nepub- 
licanism. Among the multifold phases of opinion which the dis- 
cussion of this topic may elicit, we will venture to assert that 
an overwhelming majority will pronounce for peace if peace be 








| possible—will say, by all means let us leave other people alone 


if they will leave us alone. But, desirable as peace is on 
all grounds, material and moral, the old English spirit must 
have strangely altered if that is the only feeling that the prospect 
calls forth. There will be round those Christmas fires three gene- 
rations of Englishmen,—the grey-haired grandsire, who remembers 
the earlier years of this century, who may have still hung over 
his hearth the musket or sabre which he bore in the Volunteers or 
Yeomanry, and can recall something of the feelings with which 
those weapons were grasped half a century ago; the father of the 
family, who has grown up under the notion that war was a folly 
of the past, a youthful extravagance that sober commercial Eng- 
land had outgrown, the source of national debts, an unmixed evil, 
an impossible calamity ; and there will be the sons, whom a larger 
acquaintance with books will have shown the elements that lie 
ready in Europe for combustion, and whom thirty-five years’ ex- 
perience of peace has not blinded to all the facts of preceding his- 
tory. It would be deeply interesting could we by any means 
gather the cream of the conversation that age, manhood, and 
youth, will have held together on this momentous topic last 
Thursday. But no Asmodeus is needed to tell us, that in 
that conversation must have flashed forth something of the old 
military spirit of 1802; that the old man’s voice must have qui- 
vered as it spoke of the fears of that year of panic only nerving 
the arms and hearts of his compeers, of the grand and holy 
love of country that then burned in every Englishman’s bosom, 
of the sacred scorn and indignation which the threatened invasion 
of his country evoked ; and he might ask, as these remembrances 
came upon him, what the country would do now were such a ca- 
lamity to threaten it. It is not easy to see what answer, satis- 
factory to the old man’s patriotism or domestic affections, could 
be given. His son might say, that such a case was hardly pro- 
bable. But his grandson, being, like young men, given to sar- 
casm, would perhaps reply, that grandpapa was not aware of the 
new power discovered by modern politicians, which was constantly 
operating to effect good and prevent evil, and was proved to be 
omnipotent and all-sufficient: that agency had already rendered 
government unnecessary—it was called “ Laissez faire,” and was 
a far more reliable defence than either standing armies, well- 
manned fleets, or fortifications crammed with men and guns ; and, 
what was the beauty of it, it cost nothing—that is, not at first. 
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Then, probably, the spark having been set to the train by this 


jeu d’esprit, the conversation would become slightly polemical, | 


‘and would run off to the policy of the Manehester School and 
the Peace Society: and the prevalent opinions of the day would 
find their respective advocates,—the Tory Protectionist in the old 
gentleman; the Free-trade panacea in the respectable middle-aged 
man of business; the neither-one-nor-t’other, but an eclecticism 
that seemed as if it had something of both, in the young gentle- 
man. And it would no doubt end in the agreement, that if we 
were obliged to go to war, it would be a serious thing; but that 
there were objects of even higher interest to a great nation than 
selling manufactures, and that this itself depended on a manliness 
and energy of character which could not coexist with a sacrifice of 
national position and traditional policy ; that upon the whole, the 
aspect of affairs was gloomy, and certainly such as to give reason 
for Government to look to the defences of the country, and good 
excuse to the Financial Reformers to direct their efforts towards 
securing the proper expenditure of the national resources, rather 
than, as hitherto, towards simple retrenchment of expenditure. 
Nor can we doubt that, as the old port circled, the topic would not 
be dismissed without a hearty execration upon all lawless usurpers 
who disturb the peace of Europe, and an equally hearty determina- 
tion to give the particular one in question a warm reception if h« 
ventured to make a dash at our open coasts ; coupled, perhaps, 
with a manful assertion of readiness to go at once into military 
training, if Government would only be good enough to take the 
old Duke’s advice and call out the Militia. 





WHAT IS A NUISANCE? 

“ QvopcuUNQUE nocet ”—whatever does harm—that is a “ nuisance,” 
philologically and philosophically ; but technically and legally, 
personally and popularly, it is a different thing. Whatever | dis- 
ike seems to be the closest definition of a cognizable nuisance, 
and my right to abolish it is generally deemed to rest upon the 
principle of “ first come first served.” If the nuisance is first re- 
sident, I cannot drive it away, but must go myself. If [ have 
got there first, I can send nuisance packing. That is, if I dislike 
nuisance; for it all depends upon that. ‘The real mischief of the 
thing seems to be an irrelevant consideration. 

Now the bells of De Helde are a nuisance to Soltau, who dis- 
likes them. Perhaps Soltau dislikes all bells, acoustically; some 
yersons do; but the shrewd suspicion is that he dislikes them po- 
emically—that it is the doctrine chimed into his ears which irri- 
tates him. On this supposition, there is the Mussulman clement 
of intoleration in the case. Of course the objector still more dis- 
likes the Redemptorist doctrine, and must account that more mis- 
chievous than the very bells; but the law will not empower him 
to put that down. ‘There is discrimination: the law will not put 
down bells if they are orthodox or Protestant bells, but it will put 
down Papacy in that shape; on the other hand, it will not put 
down Papacy in substance or doctrine, but only in bells and titles. 

The mischievousness of the thing does not come in question, but 
rather its disagreeableness. tomanist bells are a nuisance in a 
well-regulated parish; but a blatant minister, ripping up scandals 
or instigating them, dealing damnation round the land and discord 
round the hearth—he is no nuisance. 

If you were asked to give the most striking instance of a nui- 
sance on a gigantic scale, probably you would point to Louis Na- 
poleon—a violation of deceney, a publie inconvenience, a fatal 
epidemic: he has not only murdered sleep, but has murdered trust 
in public men; he has invaded not only the streets, but the very 
parlours and bedrooms of peaceful obscure citizens, who had no- 
thing to do with him; he has killed some two or three thousand 
of his countrymen, most of them quiet harmless people. Yet he is 
not put down. On the contrary, his countrymen seem to like him. 
A fierce dog that flies at you, a burglar that breaks into a single 
house, a dust-heap that produces mortal disease, are nuisances ; but 
a dog that flies at everybody all at once, a burglar that breaks into 
a whole city and many houses, a visitation that brings leaden pills 
home to every man’s mouth—that is not felt to be a nuisance. Quite 
the reverse: it asks France if she likes it, and she votes “ Oui”! 

Yet we must not sneer at our neighbours, for we have our own 
caprices. A stagnant pool, that breeds corruption at a particular 
spot, we deem a nuisance; but a government that makes our whol 
public affairs stagnant, and facilitates the development of corrup- 
tion as widely as a calm at sea—that we do not account a nui- 
sance. Quite the contrary ; it fits us as exactly as Prince Louis Na- 
— fits the French. We do not, indeed, positively vote “ Qui” 

or its indefinite continuance—the English are not fond of so much 
political trouble ; but tacitly and negatively we are daily voting 
“ Oui.” 

When the senses grow deadened to the perception of noxious 
odours and exhalations, it is a sign that life is declining, and that 
the organization is hardening to decay. Both England and France 
might be alarmed at their own toleration of nuisances. ‘The little 
irritation at bells is no disproof of senility. The contentment with 
inaction, the love of chattering after dinner, and then going to 
sleep after the twaddle, is a direct proof of superannuation ; a proof 
daily furnished by the British public at the frequent dinner-parties 
which it gives to itself. In France, naked barefaced selfishness, 
regardless of scruple, duty, or care for others, has set itself above 
all, and is the constituted authority, and France does not refuse to 
tolerate the abomination—does not dislike it. Yet old France has 
her prejudices : 

“ Jamais en France, jamais 


L’ Anglais ne regnera”’ ; 


but if it is a question whether a convict shall reign or not, there is 
no objection. 





TAXATION AND POWERS OF LONDON. & 


| Sr. Atpay’s is the best-abused borough in the kingdort “its. repre- 


sentation is disposed of by a Parliamentary agent in Cleveland Ro 

for the benefit of a chemist in Oxford Street; its taxation is dis- 
posed of in Guildhall for the benefit of that small part of the Metro- 
polis “ the City”; and its neaeiee is disposed of by every critic 
in want of a scapegoat. The dogma that “ representation should be 
coextensive with taxation,” strangely observed in the kingdom at 
large, is most ludicrously applied to St. Alban’s: the representation 
of the borough is transferred to London, and the taxation of Lon- 
don is extended to the borough; so that the representation of St. 
Alban’s may be said tobe coextensive with its taxation—both lying 
along the road between the borough and London. There should be 
a Select Committee to inquire into the philosophy and rationale 
of this arrangement. We can understand local taxation, by which 
the City of London would provide for itself; we can understand 
imperial taxation for the metropolis of the empire, in order to 
render so great a city worthy of its exalted position ; but we can- 
not understand why a particular place here and there should be 
picked out for a special taxation, which is neither local nor impe- 
rial, but capricious, St. Alban’s has to pay 13d. a ton on its coals 
for the improvement of London; and, naturally indignant, the 
borough meets, resolves, and petitions Parliament. If it were not 
for the modern interpretation of the word “ practical,” which makes 


| a merit of being opposed to natural order, scientific fitness, or any- 


thing which may be « X press¢ din a theoretical form, we should say 
that the grievance is too absurd to last: but the new practical phi- 
losophy has stecled the intellectual conscience of our statesmen 
against the reductio ad absurdum. 

The reductio is the more perfect since this coextensive taxation 
has been inflicted by a private bill, which common sense would 
pronounce to be an insutlerable violation of the constitution: but to 
your practical man, we suppose, it only proves the boasted “ elas- 
ticity ” of that “ glorious constitution under which” &c. Being a 
private bill, it was not only unconstitutional but it escaped notice : 
it is evident that Members of Parliament have been suffering the 
Aldermen and Council of London to tax St. Alban’s without know- 
ing that they were allowing such a permission to slip from them. 
The fact proves, for the thousandth time, what an unseemly and 
impracticable burden that Private Business is upon the central 
Parliament. It also explains why experienced Parliamentary 
managers, agents, and officials, defend the private bill system: it 
enables them to smuggle through so many enactments unscen. 
But the power is dangerous. For anything we know, a treacher 
ous Minister might, for instance, smuggle through an enactment to 
depose the Sovereign and alter the suecession, by means of a pri- 
vate bill. The supposition is not so fanciful as it might seem: ac- 
cording to Lord John Russell, the Papal recognition of Roman Ca- 
tholic Bishops with territorial titles was a direct infringement of 
the prerogative, and to that extent a virtual deposition of the So- 
vercign: now, that recognition had previously been made in a privat 
or loeal bill concerning a Dublin burial-ground ; so that, according 
to Lord Johu’s own showing, some agent of the Pope had already 
been at work, and had made a great and alarming stride towards 
setting aside the lawful Sovereign of these realms. Perhaps, since 
direct evidence is unavailing, (hat view of danger may sutflice to 
make our Parliament-managers perceive the mischieyous character 
of the private bill system ? 

Meanwhile, however, we must not forget that there is another 
side to this St. Alban’s grievance. London City has its rights, as 
well as its duties upon coal. It has been made a reproach to the 
City that it is but a fraction of the British metropolis, topographi- 
cally: but we are not inclined to admit that London is only “a 
geographical expression.” If the City is but a fraction, it is the 
old centre around which the rest has gathered. It has its tradi- 
tions, which are not to be renewed by act of Parliament. We 
doubt whether it would be in the power of any set of men, if the 
mad project seized their minds, to transfer the capital to some 
other “fraction.” Future history will continue to speak of 
“ London” as one of the centres of the world, and you will never 
induce history to accept, instead of that time-honoured name and 
site, any “ Marylebone,” however promoted, nor even “ Belgrave 
Square,” however exalted in rank. History will never enumerate 
Paris, Rome, Vienna, and Marylebone, as the capitals of civiliza- 
tion, nor will any Benjamin Hall or Henry Labouchere supersede 
Whittington in our nursery archwology. Hacknied as the phrase 
is, it is true that London has a dignity to support; and yet, with 
all its suburban adjuncts, making a whole equal in population and 
importance to many a Continental state, it has but little land whence 
to derive its state revenues. On the contrary, it is kept, as it were, 
to a corner even of itself; and with all its dignity, it is left to eke 
out its revenues with beggarly fees for freemanship and with coal- 
duties. Now this is unfair upon London: the ancient corpora- 
tion needs to be strengthened. There has been some discussion 
since we ventilated the subject last year,* respecting an incor- 
poration of the whole metropolis in one vast municipality: the 
idea is gravd; but we must dissent from those who would 
convert the measure into a means of destroying London City, 
with all its dignity and traditions. On the contrary, they should 
be preserved to the new municipality. There is no reason why the 
Metropolitan distriets should not be made the wards of a city equal 
to Rome or Venice in historical importance, vastly excelling both 

* Spectator for 1850, page 1139. 
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in magnitude; nor why the Council of that great municipality Pacific, they may reply—“ Well, we cannot help it: h 
should not be a local parliament of an importance that would in- | is humam nature, aboriginally black and bad mt fnaliaten to the 


vite to its conclave men of first-rate position and ability. Such a 
municipality, with its metropolitan resources of counse and intel- 
lect, might be the first to take its share of local legislation, and so 


| 
| 


begin to relieve the re a Parliament of that burden. The sub- | 


ject is worth the consideration of Metropolitan statesmen; but it 
will be most usefully considered if they approach the question in a 
spirit of amity rather than hostility to any one “ fraction ”—if all 
parts of London be invited, not to destroy the greatness of the 
past, but to build up for the future something greater than the 
past has seen. 





NEW NORFOLK ISLANDS IN THE PACIFIC. 

A report has been put in circulation, through a provincial jour- 
nal, that new penal colonies are to be formed in the far South. It 
is possible that the Liverpool Albion may have been misinformed, 
but it is also possible that the statement may be quite true, and it 
is at least specific. The statement is, that “the Lords of the Ad- 
miralty have given directions for the immediate equipment of two 
vessels to proceed upon an exploratory expedition to the South 
Sea Islands, including New Caledonia and the Fejees, with a view 
to ascertain the capabilities they respectively present for the pur- 
poses in question”—penal settlements, and coaling stations for 
steamers. “ We also learn that her Majesty’s ships Herald and 
Arrow are destined for this service”; Captain Mangles Denham 
to have the command. Such is the story; and there is in it an 
air of probability. 

We know how puzzled her Majesty’s Ministers have been to hit 
upon some mode for disposing of convicts: we know that the Aus- 
tralian Anti-Convict League increases in numbers and influence ; 
that the Australias generally are angered at the idea of receiving 
more conyicts; that the discovery of the gold-beds in Australia 
must make the custody of convicts all but impossible anywhere 
within the shores of that compact continent; that convicts have 
been sent begging for reception from colony to colony, and wel- 
comed only in the unimportant colony of Western Australia, re- 
pulsed with rebellion from the Cape of Good Hope ; we know that 
the newfangled cento of half-measures or less than half-measures, 
the “probationary” plan, has disappointed expectation ; and we 
know that, in default of better correctional discipline, of better 
morals in the country, of better arrangements to prevent the fae- 
titious multiplication of criminals, the number of convicts is in- 
creasing on the hands of her Majesty’s Ministers. They are in as 
great a puzzle as an eminent manufacturing chemist whom we 
once saw brought to his wits’-end in facing the question where to 
cast the dry rubbish of his vast factory. 

Ministers indeed have had advice upon the subject. They have 
been most perseveringly and ably advised by Captain Maconochie, 
how to adopt a principle of correctional industry, which would 
render the convict a comparatively harmless and tractable animal ; 
but the plan is too simple for official ideas in these oo. 
phie days. Ministers have preferred a plan of “model prison,” 
where the prisoner was to be veiled lest his blushes be seen, fed 
into a heel state of his physiology, lectured and preached into a 
beatific condition, and then given forth to the world as a blessing. 
Some prisoners have gone crazy under the process of correctional 
coddling ; stronger minds have preserved their tone—unaltered ; 
and the “ model prison” is now one of those pretty state toys which 
the authors don’t very well know how to get rid of quietly, without 
notice or ridicule. If a little local earthquake could swallow it up, 
“unbeknown,” during a French revolution or any other vast diver- 
sion, how glad didactic officials would feel! 

On the other hand, the Ministers of the country have been ad- 
vised, with much simple painstaking and clear intelligence, by Mr. 
Adderley, the Member br North Staffordshire, how they might 
diminish the number of convicts, by revising those laws and regu- 
lations which contribute to multiply criminals,—especially bad 
psison-regulations, the substitution of coarse prison training for 
proper tuition of the vagabond young, and ineffective laws for the 
relief of the poor under real hunger and want of work. But Mi- 
nisters are too busy with important affairs of state to look after the 
material welfare of the country so carefully as the advice implies. 
Intrigues to get into office, or to keep in it—deviees to get up 
sham reform movements, which will return “ political capital "— 
contrivances to make the calamities of foreign nations fall in with 
the nice little Downing Street arrangements for patching up un- 
toward “ Ministerial crises”—with all these important affairs of 
state, how can Ministers attend to prisons and paupers? Do pri- 
soners and paupers deserre such special attention? Besides, Sir 
George Grey and Lord Grey have their own fancies and hobbies; 
and what is the use of being in oflice if a manis not to do what he 
likes with his own ? 

Moreover, they have “tried” everything. They have tried 
abolishing transportation, under the dictation of Sir William 
Molesworth’s Committee; they have tried model-prisoning ; they 
have tried the “distribution” system; they have tried Cap- 
tain Maconochie at Norfolk Island—where he succeeded as 
far as they let him and as long as he stopped; they have tried 
the ticket-of-leave plan; they have tried the probation plan; and 
now why should they not fall back on new penal settlements? It 
is true that amended ways have been “ tried ” only in a superficial, 
slighting mode, or mixed up with incompatible plans, merely for 
the credit of saying that phe or such a plan was to be “ tried”; 


but still the official conscience holds itself quit. If you warn them 


Norfolk Island type; if you doubt, you are a shockin i 
“wena. pr an ahd Per tons whe naturally Siiven ‘aia 
eepers must not be nice.” If it is necessary, however, to establish 
convict dépéts, why send them to the Antipodes, instead of keep- 
ing them at home, where they could be much more efficient y 
guarded? To this question the standing reply is to point to the 
Bagnes in France. But the example of another country, noted for 
the ¢// keeping of her convict force, is no answer to the demand for 
a proper system of keeping. The only sound and sensible plan 


| evidently is, to do all that is possible in the way of dimini ing 


the number of convicts accruing; and then to bestow the rest so 
as to be effectively guarded, and placed under a system of correc- 
tional discipline, as much as possible simple, efficient, and self- 
supporting. If convicts can be properly kept, they can be properly 
kept at home. Meanwhile, however, by permission of the general 
apathy and disgust at interference in public affairs, Ministers are 
likely enough to indulge the official propensity to found new states 
like Norfolk Island. 
i bd 4 
Fetters to the Editor. 
DEFENSIVE PRECAUTIONS. 
22d December 1851, 

Sin—Fear always appeals to prudence, and always acts in direct opposi- 
tion to it; therefore it is not to be wondered at that your Croydon corre- 
spondent of last week, who subscribed himself as ‘* Prudens, Timidus,” should 
exhibit in his communication more of the latter character indicated in his 
signature than of the former. In expressing his fears as to the danger of 
the English press denouncing the late illegal and monstrous proceedings of 
the French Dictator, he forgets that the greatest danger that any nation can 
incur from an ill-regulated press is that of being corrupted and demoralized 
by an habitual servility and laxity of principle in its leading public writers 
which may induce them to withhold their censure where it is merited, and 
to lavish their praises on those least worthy of them. Meanness, and a 
disposition to gloss over acts of villany, never yet raised a nation in the 
estimation of others, and never failed to debase it in its own estimation. 
To me it appears a most wholesome sign of public morality, (without which 
no nation is fit for or worthy of liberty,) that, with only one exception, 
the entire Metropolitan press of this country has boldly and honestly de- 
nounced the late acts of fraud and violence that have taken place in France ; 
a denunciation the more called for in consequence of the forced suppression 
of all independent organs of public opinion throughout the rest of Eocene. 
If, as your correspondent asserts, ** the generality of the French people bear 
a cordial hatred towards Great Britain,” that is no reason why the latter 
should prove that she merits their hatred, as wellas their contempt, by justify- 
ing, or withholding condemnation of, the illegal and treacherous acts of which 
they are the unfortunate victims. Your correspondent appears to be quite 
alive to the danger incurred by England from the hostile dispositions of the 
despotic rulers in Europe towards her, together with her own unprepared 
state to repel any aggression ; but, unfortunately, the only means that he 
suggests for averting these dangers is a pusillanimous suppression of the 
truth, Now, pusillanimity never yet served as a check to an unjust aggression, 
and the only way to prevent such is to be prepared to repel it. Itis an old 
saying, ‘‘ Laservitude commence parlesommeil”’ ; and our greatest danger lies 
in a supine confidence in our own security. Nobody ever doubted our means 
of self-defence against any enemy, if we could pes be persuaded of its ne- 
cessity: some people will never believe in the possibility of an aggression 
until they see their louse occupied by an enemy. To such men warning is 
vain, Other men admit the possibility of war; and also believe, on the 
greatest military authority we possess, that our means of defence are quite 
insufficient; but they think the danger may not be imminent, and that a 
considerable expense may be saved by delay. Now, the greatest temptation 
to an aggression consists in our unpreparedness to meet it; and we have 
public and oft-repeated warning from our most dangerous neighbours, that 
when they next attack us it will be by surprise, and without any previous 
announcement—* pour venger Copenhagen,”’ as the Jesuit paper L’ Univers, 
a short time since, expressed it. Our economical defenders would be glad 
to see something done if it could be done cheaply, but would object to any 
comprehensive and really efficient plan of defence. To suit these, and to 
diminish in some measure, if not to guard against, all danger that may 


, threaten us, I venture to make some suggestions as to an economical system 


that they will make another Norfolk Island Grooat Island in the | 


of defence, which may perhaps be deemed worthy of consideration. 

For a country without fortresses, and with ‘an inconsiderable military 
force, it is needless to say that an efficient fleet should be maintained on the 
coast of England, and that some efficient system should be resorted to for in- 
creasing and manning that fleet at a moment’s warning. As, in future, all 
battles will be decided by the superiority of artillery, and of well-directed 
musketry of long range, those nations whose force is the smaller numerically 
are under the greater obligation to be superior in these respects. Our ar- 
tillery is excellent as fur as it goes; but, unfortunately, it is inferior nu- 
merically to that of any second-rate power in Europe. As for our infantry, 
owing to an extravagant economy, they are among the worst armed, and 
least skilled in firing, of any similar force in Europe. If all our infantry 
were urmed and practised like the Chasseurs de Vincennes, they would be 
equal in efficiency to double their present force. In such case, both our New 
Zealand and Caffre wars would have been nipped in the bud: but when 
savages find that they fire better than the troops, they soon learn to despise 
the latter. Pretorius and the Emigrant Farmers never miss their aim; and 
the Caffres take care not to quarrel with them. A short time ago, two com- 
pate of British infantry fired, at close quarters, upon seventeen fanatic 
Moolahs in India, and did not kill one of them ; but some of them were killed 
by the knives of their opponents before they could despatch them with their 
bayonets. The men are not to blame for this inefficiency ; as their arms are 
bad, and they are not allowed (for the sake of economy !) to practise with 
ball-cartridge sufficiently to render them good shots. Why are the Rifles 
sent to the Cape? Beeause they are considered as our most efficient in- 
funtry. Then why not render the whole army equally efficient by equally 
good arms and practice ? If, in addition to this, all our infantry were 
taught the duties of artillerymen, with a twelve-pounder wherever a regi- 
ment is stationed, for practice, we should then have an army, small indeed, 
but ready for every emergency. As artillery-horses are not to be procured at 
a short warning, all the horses of our cavalry regiments should be trained to 
act us such; by which means, a regiment of cavalry can often carry off an 
enemy’s guns instead of spiking them, and can bring guns into position 
which might otherwise remain useless. These changes in our system would 
cost little ; but with these changes, and a system of militia, which would not 
be too onerous, to support the army, we might bid defiance to almost any 
force that is ever likely to be brought against us. Providence helps those 
only who help themselves ; and if England should ever suffer the shame of 
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seeing an enemy triumphant on her shores, she will only meet with the fate 
which her own sordid baseness and folly deserve. 
Your constant reader, R. G. 





London, 24th December 1851. 
Sir—I am glad to see that you and “One” at least of your correspondents 
have pointed attention, not so much to the probabilities of war from the 
present condition of France, for that “must come when it will come,”’ but 
to the risk we run from a sudden inroad. 


BOOKS. 


AND CORRESPONDENCE.* 





MALLET DU PAN’S MEMOIRS 


| Tue Memoirs of Mallet du Pan differ essentially from any work 


As I think the present state of 


our home naval force the question of questions, I make no apology for re- | 


curring to the subject, as it seems to me that two points, though they may 
have been seen, have not been sufficiently developed. I allude to the diffi- 
eulties of President ae from the palpable dissatisfaction with his 
usurpation, and the obstacles which steam may be made to interpose to the 
transmission of intelligence. 

Had the coup d'état of Louis Napoleon been dictated by an overwhelming 
necessity, instead of the selfish ambition of an unscrupulous Terrorist, or 
even had he not inaugurated his reign by deeds of tyranny, slaughter, 
fraud, and falsehood, he might have been welcomed by a majority of the 
nation as a sort of Augustus, who would at least save them from anarchy 
and proscription. 
assumed to have the necessary abilities, to various internal improvements 
of a practical and material kind, and possibly formed a public opinion sufti- 
ciently strong to keep down that section of the army which was the means of 
his usurpation. The cold dislike, the contemptuous disdain, or the open 
epposition with which many of the best, the most distinguished, and the 
most honest Frenchmen regard him, in spite of the danger of opposition, 
seem opposed to any peaceful triumphs, or to enable him to overpower the 
opinion of his Pretorians by the universal opinion of the public. 
the Times foresaw from the outset, seems to be the end of his policy ; and 
though I do not altogether agree with your correspondent “ One”’ that war 
would convert his opponents into supporters,—for the Republicans dogged 
even his uncle from the moment he ascended the throne till they foreed from 
him his second abdication,—yet I believe a successful blow struck against 
this country, with or without a declaration of war, would be hailed with 
delight by the great majority of Frenchmen. 

We have been so accustomed to glorify ourselves with the wonders of the 
railway and the electric telegraph in conveying passengers and transmitting 
information, that we have forgotten what convenient instruments they are, 
in the hands of a despotic and centralized power, for stopping all communi- 
cations but its own. Under the old system, had a foreign government dis- 
regarded diplomatic forms, trampled upon received usages, and upon national 
law, by arresting our Ambassador and suite, or even every Englishman in 
France, without hint or declaration, ‘it would have been a crime perpetrated 
in vain.”’ Somebody, animated by a sense of honour or the hope of gain, would 
eonvey to Englanda knowledge of the fact, and faster than soldiers could fol- 
low his footsteps. Let Louis Napoleon now direct a coup d'état against this 
country, and he might stop all communication with England while he was 
concentrating his force upon the port of embarkation. The very first inkling 
we might have of hostile purposes, perhaps even of hostile intentions, would 
be the stoppage of all “intelligence.” | will not pause to inquire whether 
the Whig Ministry might be equal to the occasion. I will assume that, in 
disregard of Peace orations or the dread of ridicule, they would impress a 
sufficient number of commercial steamers to bring home the Tagus fleet as 
fast as steam could bring it; that they would concentrate all the troops in 
the Middle and Northern counties upon London, take steps both with the 
commandants and the railways to move every man in Scotland, and every 
disposable man in Ireland, upon London at a moment's notice ; warn all the 
Pensioners to be ready for service; and probably call upon every man who 
had ever been even drilled, to inseribe his name with a view to enrolment 
as a reserve force for peace purposes, at least in the districts denuded of 
troops. An energy like this might (or might not) cover London; it is very 
doubtful whether the land force would be in time to dispute the landing of 
the French, or the fleet to stop their passage ; and if the alarm turned out to 
be false, what an ado for nothing! How much better at once to recall some 


of the same class that has yet appeared professing to throw light on 
the hidden sources and secret springs of the French Revolution. The 
subject of these memoirs was less an actor in the revolution than 
its contemporary historian. He was editor of the Mercure de France 
from 1784 to 1792. That journal, established under the ancien 
régime, was not, like the journals set on foot by Mirabeau and 


| others, a mere organ of personal ambition or sectarian propagand- 
‘ism, but preserved during those eight years an uniformly historical 


He might have successfully applied himself, he being | 


War, as | 


' du Pan were formed on the pressure of the moment. 


of that force which Mr. Cobden tel!s us is useless in the Tagus; and if thatis | 


not sufficient, to increase at all events our naval strength, not, as Canning 
once said, as “a preparation for war, but as the last chance of peace.” If 


our coast is sufficiently protected by our Navy, there will scarcely be an at- | 
tempt at a sudden inroad, and less probability of war when we cannot be | 


taken at disadvantage. Indeed, foreign despots have perhaps as much to 
dread from war as from a continuance of peace. 
Canning when he smote the Holy Alliance is perhaps still remembered by 
some of them—‘ The next European war will be a war of principles, in which 
this country will find inlisted under her banners every man who from what- 
ever cause 1s hostile to his own government.” 


lam, Sir, your obedient servant, A Spectator. 





RAILWAY SHARES. 
22d December 1851. 
Sm—Your views of the policy and prospects of the present Government in 


THE FRENCH FUNDS AND 


The boastful prophecy of ; 


France are so completely at variance with that “ political barometer ” the 


price of the Funds, that I am not surprised at your attempting to get over the 
anomaly by insinuating that the late rise in French Rentes is fictitious. I 
can assure you, however, that it is bona fide ; several large sales of the stock 
having, to my knowledge, been made at the present prices, and_the money 
received by parties in this country. Moreover, it is not the Government 
Funds alone that have improved in value; all French Railway Shares and 
other securities have felt the beneficial effects of the present state of affairs. 
These facts are so easily ascertained by one in your position, that I certainly 
was surprised to find these unfounded insinuations again repeated in your 
paper of this week. 

I am, Sir, your weekly reader, 
A Howper or Frencu Rarwway SuHares. 

_ [We did not maintain that the rise in the French Funds was entirely fic- 
titious. It certainly appears to us too great to have been occasioned simply 
by natural causes; and the facilities afforded by the regulations of the French 

urse for effecting a factitious advance fully warranted the suspicion we 
expressed. We did not deny that among a very considerable number of capi- 
talists there was a disposition to grasp at anything that promised tranquil- 
lity, though our own opinion was that they attributed to such tranquillity as 
the coup d’état could purchase, a greater chance of permanence than dispas- 
sionate reflection warranted. As to holders of Railway Shares and dealers in 


them, the history of railways rather tends to the conclusion that they are, if f 


possible, more apt to deceive themselves by over-estimating the favourable 
appearances of the moment than any speculators in the public Funds; and 
consequently we attributed less importance to the movements in the Rail- 
way Share market. ] 

Errata.—A few noticeable errors of the press were made in our last number. In 
part of cur impression, the Ode at page 1213 was imperfectly corrected: the most 
important of the misreadings was in the 3d line of the Sth stanza, where “*mark” 
Was substituted for “ mask.” 

In the Letter on Parliamentary Reform, the sense was marred by printing ‘‘at- 
traction ” for “ abstraction,” in the last line of page 1212, col. 1. 








|medium of his own emg opinions. 


character. When obliged to fly from France, in 1792, Mallet du 
Pan was intrusted by Louis the Sixteenth with a delicate mission 
to the Allied Sovereigns and the Emigration at Coblenz ; but the 
wrongheadedness of the Princes and their advisers paralyzed his 
efforts: he continued from that period till his death, in 1800, to be 
the Cassandra of the Royalist party. Throughout the sixteen years 
that he was mixed up with French politics, his function was simply 
to chronicle events, to comment upon them, and to offer advice. 
In consequence of this his peculiar position, he appears to us, 
in his literary remains, as an abstract intelligence sitting in judg- 
ment upon what was passing under his eyes, not as a participator 
in the struggle. His personality is the more completely kept in the 
background because the recollection of few of his characteristic 
traits or adventures has been preserved ; the fifty years which have 
elapsed since his death have removed almost all who were on habits 
of intimacy with him from this sublunary scene. 

In the literature of the French Revolution, the reminiscences of 
Dumont approach most nearly to those of Mallet du Pan; but 
Dumont’s judgments were formed after the event, those of Mallet 
There is 
more of freshness and reality in his historical sketches; they are 
casts from the living features, not busts modelled from recollection. 
Dumont’s reminiscences, moreover, are in the main anecdotical ; 
the reliques of Mallet du Pan haye the comprehensive grasp of the 
historian. 

It is not to be inferred from these remarks that the Memoirs of 
Mallet du Pan convey no notion of the man himself. They do 
leave a very distinct impression of his intellectual and moral cha- 
racteristics. Butof this impression the reader is scarcely aware 
till he comes to ask himself, on closing the volumes, what kind of 
being must this have been, who took such a comprehensive view of 
the events of his age, and estimated their nature and consequences 
with so much of prophetic shrewdness? It is then that he for the 
first time distinctly recognizes in their full extent the sagacity and 
moral greatness of Mallet du Pan. Even then, it is only the gene- 
ral outlines of the man’s character that are discerned; the minor 
peculiarities, which in all men are most prominent to contempora- 
ries and intimate associates, are effaced by distance. 

The intellectual and moral features by which Mallet du Pan 
was characterized throughout, were sound and dispassionate 
judgment, strict veracity, and indomitable independence. During 
the earlier part of his French career, may be traced a strong 
family resemblance to the Neckars, the Dumonts, and other 
actors in or close observers of the French Revolution, who were 
trained, like himself, in the Genevan school. Like them, he had 
read much and reflected much; his opinions and principles, like 
theirs, were derived more from books and reflection than imme- 
diate intercourse with men: he participated in their moral purity, 
in the correctness of their abstract opinions, in their moderation, 


| in their fatal power of imparting ar sage to projects of compro- 


mise between the most irreconcileable principles and persons, in 
that somewhat feminine character which rendered their fastidious 
and cultivated minds so incompetent to contend with less intelli- 
gent but more robust and unscrupulous rivals or antagonists. His 
position as an observing bystander exempted Mallet du Pan from 
the risk of displaying any latent weakness of character, in the 
manner that Neckar and others of the school engaged in active 
business did. But up to the time of his flying from France, he 
evinced the same tendency to see persons and events through the 
Subsequently, the 
close contact into which he was brought with the French Princes 
and the Royalist Emigration disabused him of many of his preju- 
dices ; and he then displayed a capacity of entertaining new, more 
comprehensive and just views, far above any of his countrymen, 
With every year of his life his estimate of contemporary events 
and the actors in them approached more closely to the truth, and 
were expressed with more fervent cloquence and more uncom- 
promising exactness. Most of the judgments he pronounced at 
the time have been confirmed by subsequent revelations; and his 
predictions respecting the future career of some of his most dis- 
tinguished contemporaries were inspired by the divination of com- 
mon sense. His writings may be said to contain the history of 
his age as it now appears with all the reflected lights that have 
been cast upon it since his death, narrated with all the freshness 
of immediate observation. 

The newspaper having become, and being likely to continue so 
long as the European civilization endures, a necessary of social ex- 
istence and a powerful political engine, it is not uninteresting to 
contemplate Mallet du Pan in his capacity of journalist. He dis- 
played in that character the same unaffected, unobtrusive inde- 


* Mémoires et Correspondance de Mallet du Pan. Pour servir A I’ Histoire de la 
Revolution Francaise. Recueillis et mis en ordre par A. Sayous, Ancien Professeur 
Al’ Académie de Geneve. In two volumes. Published by Amyot, Paris. 
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pendence of judgment, strict truthfulness, and severe morality, 
which marked his conduct in all other relations of life. The self- 
respect which forbade him to colour a statement or compromise an 
opinion, influenced him alike when his writings were regularly 
submitted to a government censor, and when, emancipated from 
such control, he was alternately flattered and bullied by the dema- 


gogues of the day. His independence of clique, coterie, or party, | 


was not less remarkable than the absence of that vanity which 
more frequently than any other cause prevents men from acknow- 
ledging any change of opinion. In proportion as the number of 
men resembling him in the ranks of journalists increases, so will 
the respectability and influence of newspapers for good. His his- 
tory may serve to show the public, what the newspaper may be 
made—the journalist, what he ought to exert himself to become. 
Mallet du Pan is one of the heroes of journalism—an intelligent, 
honest, and brave man. 

To the general reader, however, these remains are chiefly in- 
teresting on account of the light they throw on the history of the 
period. In this respect, though se < throughout, some por- 
tions of them have more value than others. The first three chap- 
ters of the first volume are devoted to a sketch of the prepara- 
tory training which Mallet du Pan underwent, from his birth 
in 1749 till his acceptance of the political editorship of the 
Mercure de France, in 1784. During this period, his connexion 
with politics was principally literary. At a very early age, he 
took part in the discussions which then agitated his native city, 
Geneva, by the publication of a pamphlet. But he was too in- 
dependent to codperate long with any of the petty factions which 
convulsed the tiny republic. 
powerful class, he advocated the claims of the persons to whom 

litical privileges were denied. ‘The violence of his clients soon 
Teoutend them of his sympathy ; but in shaking himself loose from 
their alliance, he did not seek to reconcile himself with his heredi- 
tary party. His position in Geneva was one of which we have had 
a few examples even in our own country—that of a member of 
a dominant and conservative class alienated from his natural 
allies by a generous sentiment, repelled by their adversaries 
through their sectarian dogmatism, and elaborating for him- 
self a peculiar system of opinions, at first sufliciently con- 
tradictory and incoherent, but becoming more exact and logical as 
his judgment becomes more mature. Fora time he was led astray 
me admiration of the specious talents of Linguet, a turbulent 

eader of talent in the Parliament of Paris—a kind of legal Cob- 
tt: his naturally well-balanced disposition, however, enabled 
Mallet du Pan to soar above the region of mere personalities in 
which that person lived and moved, retaining only his uncompro- 
mising assertion of his own opinions. The reputation which Mal- 
let du Pan obtained by his first pamphlet drew upon him the no- 
tice of Voltaire. Their intercourse was intimate ; 
pendent character of the young man enabled him to retain the 
principles instilled into him by his native Puritan church, amid all 
the fascinations of Ferney. This part of Mallet du Pan's career is 
chiefly valuable for the additional light it throws upon the rela- 
tions of Voltaire in his old age to the Encyclopedists, and the 
litics of Geneva. The political events in that town were a re- 
earsal on a small seale of the portentous drama of the French Re- 
volution: the example of Geneva did more to precipitate the 
revolution than the example of the United States. 

From the fourth to the eleventh chapter of the first volume are 
devoted to the career of Mallet du Pan as editor of the Mercure 
de France. That journal had a short time before his connexion 
with it been purchased by a wealthy bookseller, M. Panckouck ; 
who, having enjoyed an excellent education, carried into the trans- 
actions of trade the liberal views of a gentleman and scholar and 
the extensive combinations of a large capitalist. M. Panckouck 
perfected the arrangements of the Mercure with a view to render 
it, as a political, literary, and artistical chronicle and review, su- 
perior to anything that had previously appeared in France. The 
political department was conducted under the immediate superin- 
tendence and control of Ministers, but at the sole expense and risk 
and for the sole pecuniary benetit of the proprietor. This was a 

ing position for Mallet du Pan. He had to avoid collisions 
with the Government; he had to study the interest of his pub- 
lisher; he had to assert his own independence and honour. Le 
was singularly successful in all respects. He wrote simply and in 
good faith what he knew and thought; he bore with good temper 
the excisions of the censor, but never consented to write 
what he did not believe; and, by adhering to this line of con- 
duct, he obtained a reputation for the journal that made 
it a most profitable speculation for the proprietor. A  re- 
markable example of the intrepidity with which he asserted 
his convictions is preserved in the volumes of M. Sayous, 
in the notes of a conversation he had with his censor re- 

cting the support afforded by the French Government to the 

mocratic faction in Molland which repelled the Staatholder. In 
after days, that functionary must have looked back on Mallet du 
Pan’s warning, of the dangerous consequences that might ensue 
from a monarchical government’s underhand support of extreme 
democrats in a neighbour state to promote its own ambitious ends, 
as prophetic. The sagacity of Mallet du Pan was also strikingly 
illustrated about this time by the view he took of the impeach- 
ment of Warren Hastings. So long as the censorship continued, 
Mallet du Pan, as an official journalist, was an object of distrust 
and suspicion to the Revolutionary leaders. After the censorship 
was abolished, his own convictions and the indirect influence of 
the circles in which he moved kept him steady to the views of 


By birth member of the politically | 


but the inde- | 


| 


government professed by the King. There was therefore little 
change in the tone of the Mercure; it remained conservatively 
liberal. He was thus isolated on the one hand not only from be 
Girondists and Jacobins, but also from the Constitutionalists who 
had no connexion with the Court. On the other hand, the citizen 
of Geneva had little or nothing in common with the Royalist part 
Perhaps the only member of that party who really and sincerely 
thought as he did was the King; and with him Mallet du Pan 
does not appear to have had personal intercourse till immediately 
before his flight from France. Accordingly, he was not admitted 
into the secret councils of the Royalists. Thus cireumstanced, his 
knowledge of persons and events was necessarily in a great mea- 
sure obtained at second-hand. He displays great industry in seek- 
ing for information, great shrewdness in estimating its reliableness, 
great temper in his judgment of men and parties. But his judg- 
ments throughout this period bear the impress of a bookish man, 
who knows the world principally from the report of others. His 
eyes have not yet been perme mr he has not a distinet perception, 
a real knowledge of the characters of those by whom he is sur- 
rounded—of the passions and aims which animate and direct their 
actions. 

The remaining five chapters of the first volume and the whol 
of the second relate to the last eight years of the life of Mallet du 
Pan—to the years of his exile. This is infinitely the most inter- 
esting and important portion of the work. Here we have him 
brought into personal contact with all parties of the successive 
Emigrations, and maintaining a close correspondence with many 
who remained in France. The characters and actions of men are 
placed naked before his eyes. He sees men and events as they 
really are; his acute perception and strong judgment rapidly 
emancipate themselves from all preconceptions. His practical turn 
of mind enables him to detect the futility of the plans of the 
Emigrants—his tact, to detect their hidden motives: and inde- 
pendence and honesty compel him to place them in their true 
light. He thus incurs enmities and attacks of all kinds; his 
honest indignation lends an impassioned eloquence to his expres- 
sion of opinions and feelings. In vehement uncompromising 
earnestness, and in subtile analysis of character, his writings at 
this period are scarcely inferior to Burke’s; while his singleness 
of purpose, and his steady judgment, render them far more vera- 
cious than those of the English orator. 

Did our limits permit, it would be easy to select from the vo- 
lumes of M. Sayous, numerous proofs of this estimate of the 
writings of Mallet du Pan, at the time when his intellect had been 
fully developed and matured. Among these, not the least wonder- 
ful is the promptitude and exactness with which he discovered the 
character of Napoleon Bonaparte, and foretold his future. But 
the recent events in France induce us to turn in preference to 
what relates to the change effected by the Revolution in the con- 
stitution of French society and the character of the French people. 

In various memoirs and letters, Mallet du Pan labours to im- 
press upon his correspondents and the publie the real character of 
the portion of society in which political power had been concen- 
trated by the Revolution. He shows how the States-General 
stripped the King of all political influence; how the Convention 
did the same for the nobles and the priests; and finally, how after 
the overthrow of the Girondins, all proprictaries were placed in the 
same category as the privileged classes. In the cities, the prole- 
tariate were thus wedded to the cause of the Revolution, while in 
the rural districts, the peasantry, emancipated from feudal exac- 
tions, and by this and by the sale of the national domains made 
owners of the fields they tilled, had a still greater interest in re- 
sisting all recurrence to the ancien régime. Of the political sys- 
tem and opinions developed and established in such a state of so- 
ciety, Mallet du Pan wrote to Lord Elgin, in 1793 

** Nothing can hinder the possessor of power to acquire the means of 
sistence ; equality of rights is only valuable for the indigent as leading t 
equality of enjoyment. The total dissolution of property, therefore, 
for some time by the Convention, is a necessary consequence of the exist- 


resisted 


ing position of affairs; and an irresistible movement will bring it about, 
more or less rapidly according to cireumstanees. To be convinced of this, it 
is only required to recall the principles avowed a year ago by the deputation 
from the department of the Gard to the Assembly, who demanded that an in- 


demnitication of 250 millions should be paid to the cultivators for the grain 
which they called national property. ‘This startling sum of 200 mil tons, 
they added, ‘is, in so far as the state is concerned, a merely apparent outlay, 
which will place at its disposal an amount of real and purely national! wealth, 
which of right belongs in property to no individual member of society, any 
more than the precious metals stamped in the mint.’ 2 
**To the same purport is a speech made by Robespierre about the same 
time. The primary right, he said, is the right to exist. The primary soci al 
law is that whieh guarantees to every member of society the means of 51 
sistence ; all others are subordinate. “‘ Property is tolerated to insure extst- 
ence ; it is not true that property ought to be upheld at the risk of putting 
life in peril. All that is required to support existence is the common pre 
perty of the whole of society; it is only the surplus that may be allowed t 
become private property, and abandoned to the disposal of traders. 
“Thus, the dogma of equality of property, which began to germinate 
under the Revolution, now pushes out its buds: this dogma is recoguized in 
all the decrees of the Assembly for regulating the subsistence of the sans- 
culottes; in particular, it is the basis of the famous law of taxation, and the 
source of the preparatory slanders which designate all proprietors aecapareurs 
and muscadins, just as the nobles and priests were nicknamed aristocrates 
and calotins before them. Such has hitherto been the march of the Fren h 
Revolution ; this indicates what must be its future career. The old power 
is subverted; the subversion of property has begun ; its consummation 1s 
inevitable, whatever quarrels may take place among the dominant faction. 
Here we have a picture of a society prepared for a Communistic 
government. A second memorial, addressed by Mallet du Pan to 
Lord Elgin in February 1794, explained the machinery and secret 
springs of sueh a government, established under the name of a 


sub- 
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«Comité de Salut Public.” He pointed out the immense wealth | why it should not prevail in life and art; though this still throws 


which confiscations of all kinds had placed at the disposal of this 
government. He showed how it disarmed or banished the intelli- 
gent and thinking classes by terror, and made the multitude its 
agents by feeding and flattering them. He explained the machinery 
by which the army was raised and recruited, and those by which 
its enthusiasm was kept at boiling-point. The picture is that of 
a nation of debauched Spartans; the great mass of which was kept 
loyal to the existing government, as dogs are, by being fed, and 
ready to be hounded as soldiers upon their neighbours (also as dogs 
are) by not being over-fed, and by having wealth and luxury pre- 
sented to them in the countries destined to invasion. This, he 
shows in various writings, was the secret of the successes of the 
French armies ; of the eagerness with which fresh soldiers rushed 
on to occupy the places of those who fell, till their enemies were 
worn out, driven back, trampled under foot. 

Now for the application of these views to the present time. 
The Emigrant nobility and clergy have been unable to regain their 
powers and property. The Royal Family is almost worn out. 

he new nobility, created by Napoleon, were almost as odious to 
the peasantry and the sans-culottes of the towns as the old. 
Under the despotism of Napoleon, under Louis the Kighteenth, 
Charles the Tenth, and Louis Philippe, individuals have acquired 
considerable properties by trade, manufactures, or banking, and 
speculations in the funds. But these owners of chattel property 
are, like the millowners in our own manufacturing districts, a few 
unorganized individuals, lost amid an ocean of labourers. Exten- 
sive landowners there are none; the land is in the possession of 
the peasantry, and the law of inheritance causes the holdings to 
diminish instead of augmenting. Few landowners have more 
than enables them to live: the rural population consists of those 
who possess the bare means of subsistence, and a constantly grow- 
ing surplus, for whose sustenance there is no poor-law. ‘The rural 
population of France hate and fear tithes and rents as inveterately 
as the Irish peasants, and will fight against them to the death. 
Among this population, recruits for the army are found in 
plenty: the army is the poor-law, the barracks are the 
union workhouses of France. With the exception of the 
rich manufacturers, merchants, and bankers, French society has 
searcely changed since the time of Mallet du Pan. Now Louis 
Napoleon Bonaparte is the nucleus of a centralized bureaucracy, 
which is in effeet a Comité de Salut Public. He governs by the 
army, recruited from the peasantry and the proletariate class, and to 
those classes a nee ssary of existence as their only substitute for 
a poor-law. This new Comité de Salut Public must govern on the 
same principles as the old one if it will maintain its position and 
power. France under Louis Napoleon Bonaparte, like France 
under Robespierre, must be governed internally by compulsory 
equalization of property, by communistic administration of pro- 
perty, and by systematic forays upon all neighbouring states. 

To many readers the name of Mallet du Pan, notwithstanding 
the celebrity it once enjoyed, will be entirely new. But the in- 
fluence of his writings has been more lasting than his fame. He 
was the first to oceupy that neutral ground upon which rational 
Royalists and rational Revolutionists have since met and formed 
a public of practical politicians conforming to the altered re- 
lations of society. 
those opinions which were so powerfully advocated by Von Stein, 
Arndt, and others, when the nations rose and combined to de- 
throne Napoleon. 


MRS. BRAY'’S LIFE OF STOTHARD.* 
Ir was often remarked during the lifetime of Mr. Stothard, and 
the observation has been repeated since his death, that it was a 
national reflection or misfortune for such a man to have been al- 
lowed to fritter away his days in designs for booksellers and silver- 


late-manufacturers, instead of being enabled to devote his time to , 


istorical or imaginative painting. The fact implied in the regret 
is true enough. For nearly sixty years—from his first con- 
nexion as a designer with Harrison’s Novclist’s Magazine, circa 
1775, till his death in 1834—Stothard’s most constant patrons 
were tradesmen, for purposes of trade. Of the ten thousand designs 
which are estimated to have come from his pencil, the greater 
part were, so to speak, made to order. But though applying his 
art to trade, he never worked in a trading spirit. Producing so 
much, he of necessity fell into that self-repetition which is called 
mannerism ; irregularly self-trained in art, he was not perhaps 
well-grounded in its fundamentals or the cognate sciences requisite 


to the painter ; slenderly educated in literature, he wanted learn- | 


ing to invent appropriately either in allegorical design or the 
higher branches of historical painting; embarking early in the 
business of illustration, he had hardly leisure for that studious 
thought which is necessary to engraft the individual character on 
the universal type, if indeed he was altogether fitted by nature to 
reach that high quality of art : perhaps, too, there was another de- 
ficiency —a want of strength in conception and execution, and of 
sustained energy to continue with unflagging spirit at a long and 
laborious undertaking. But such illustrationsas Stothard continually 
put forth for more than halfa century had never been seen before. If 
there was not always appropriate allegory, there was always grace 
and spirit ; in such myriads of designs, the wonder is, not that there 
Was mannerism, but that there was such infinite variety of form 
and such facility of treatment. 


If there is predestination in faith and morals, there is no reason | 


® The Life of Thomas Stothard, R.A. With Personal Reminiscences. Sy Mrs 
Bray, Anthor of ‘“* Memoirs of Charles A. Stothard, F.S.A.,” &e. &c. With nu- 
merous Illustrations from his Works. Published by Murray. 


In his writings are to be found the germs of 


| back the argument to the origin of the assemblage of qualities— 
the idiosyncracy which of necessity pursues a certain course. But, 
taking Fate as an established fact, we are inclined to think that 
Stothard was poe 7 not to be a great historical painter, al- 
though he had some of the necessary qualities. He had invention; 
his story was always clearly told, generally with effect, sometimes 
with felicity; but his forms and characters were conventional 
rather than natural. From the want of learning we have alluded 
to, he could not rise to the canon 
“ Intererit multum, Davusne loquatur, an heros, 

. * o * 

Colchus, an Assyrius; Thebis nutritus, an Argis”’ ; 
his distant peoples ever had a home look, as if they were academ 
figures in costume; strength, too, was ever wanting; and thoug 
grace was ever present, it was generally a grace without distine- 
tiveness, and if not too common, too Stothardlike. On his greater 
subjects, and as he advanced in life, he put more individuality into 
his persons, though they wanted national or remote character, as 
the case might be. Strength and energy, we think, were unattain- 
able, by him from the nature of his mind. 

It has been customary to ascribe Stothard’s incessant but slight 
industry to the pressure of circumstances. A growing family, no 
doubt, compelled him to look about him, and gain money in any 
honourable way; but men with a mission have devoted themselves 
to lofty objects on less means than Stothard possessed: for his 
father, who died early, left him “twelve hundred pounds” in the 
Funds; the interest of which could and in fact did support him 
seventy years ago. Yet Stothard did not care for money; but he 
seemed to require some external impulse to set him to work. He 
wanted “an order.” His chef d’euvre, the Pilgrimage to Canter- 
bury, was suggested by Cromek, an engrayer ; though the design 
was wholly Stothard’s. 

This only applies to the labour of composition. In collectin 
materials he was indefatigable ; but he seems to have direct 
his attention much less to man than to the inferior parts of crea- 
tion. “The human form divine” he was mostly content to study 
in the antique, or in Raphael: he went to nature for animals, 
plants, and colour. Mrs. Bray has preserved some interesting me- 
morials of his industry and observation; to which, undoubtedly, 
his fertility and humbler grace are to be ascribed. 

“Few things in nature were considered below the attention of his most 
observant mind. If he wanted to make himself acquainted with any natu- 
ral object, he always drew it. If any of his children asked him a question 
relating to a bird or an animal, he instantly took up the pencil and sketched 
it, by way of illustrating the explanation he gave in reply. And as to him- 
self, in order more fully to understand what might be required if he had oe- 
casion to introduce an animal in a picture, he would often draw even the 
skeleton of it. One, of the entire elephant, where every bone is most care- 
fully distinguished, is still in the possession of his son Alfred; it is in pem 
and ink. Several of his fine studies from living creatures, such as the lion, 
the tiger, the leopard, &c., are to be found in the collections of the admirers 
of his works. In sketching animals, he was as remarkable for observing 
the grace of form and action as in drawing the human figure. .¢ 

“}le was beginning to paint the figure of a reclining sylph, when a diffi- 
culty arose in his own mind, how best to represent such a being of faney. 
A friend who was present said, ‘Give the sylph a buttertly’s wing, and there 
you have it.’ ‘That I will,’ exclaimed Stothard ; ‘and to be correct, I will 
paint the wing from the butterfly itself.’ He immediately sallied forth, ex- 
tended his walk to the fields some miles distant, and caught one of those 
beautiful insects: it was of the class called the peacock. Our artist brought 
it carefully home, and commenced sketching it, but not in the painting- 
room; and leaving it on the table, a servant (I know not if it were the Irish 
danse swep 1c pretty little ereature away, before its portrait was 
J 1) pt the pretty littl t z | I t 
finished. On learning his loss, away went Stothard once more to the fields 
to seck another butterfly. But at this time one of the tortoise-shell tribe 
crossed his path, and was seeured, He was astonished at the combination 
of colour that presented itself to him in this small but exquisite work of the 
Creator; and from that moment determined to enter on a new and delight- 
ful field—the study of the insect department of natural history. He became 
a hunter of butterflies ; the more he caught, the greater beauty did he trace 
in their infinite variety; and he would often say, that no one knew what he 
owed to these insects—they had taught him the finest combinations in that 
difficult branch of art, colouring. 

“Not, however, in butterflies only, but in everything, Stethard was an in- 
defatigable student of nature. He went nowhere without a sketch-book, and 
nothing struck his eye or his faney but it was transferred to it: he recom- 
mended this practice to others, with the injunction, never to alter anything 
when absent from the object drawn: he said that, unless this rule was ob- 
served, all the spirit of the sketeh would be lost. In his walks to Iver, (about 
eighteen miles from London,) whither he often went, accompanied by his son 
Alfred, to visit his aged aunt, Mrs. Hales, after they had passed Acton, he 
would say, ‘ Now let us leave the high road, and away to the ficlds and the 
hedges ; we shall find there some beautiful plants, well worth seeking.’ No 
sooner had they done so, than the sketch-book and colour-box were brought 
forth from his pocket; and many a wild plant, with its delicate formation of 
leaf and flower, was carefully copied on the spot. This was done with a 
tine pen filled with the tints required; the springing of the tendrils from 
the stem, and every elegant bend and turn of the leaves, or the drooping of 
i bell, was observed and depicted with the utmost beauty.” 

The written style of Stothard was diffuse and devoid of strength ; 
a trait not chargeable upon the deficiency of early education, since 
he was all his life a great reader, and many men with less literature 
than he had write with foree when they do write. He had thought 
about his profession as a science, as well as practised it as an art: 
some of his observations are worth preserving. Ina letter toa 
friend who was pursuing painting as an amusement, he propounds 
a general critical truth: “ One thing I advise, which comprehends 
everything —let your objects be few, and well discriminated.” His 
opinions on beauty were his own, and rather contrary, we believe, 
to those of the herd of artists. 
| *T see more beauty,’ would he say, ‘in faces that are looked upon by 
others as having no claim to it, than most persons would suspect.’ Sto- 
| thard considered that the highest order of beauty in a human face is derived 
| solely from its expression. Plato said that the emotions produced by beauty 
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on the mind arose from a remembrance of supreme perfection. He probably 
said this in connexion with the spirit or soul, because it is that which ani- 
mates the countenance. Regular features and beauty of complexion will not 
alone awaken interest; there must be something more. The mind must 
ive that action to the countenance which we call expression: yet mere 
ns to please the eye, without interesting the feelings, is common enough. 
On being asked in what he considered the more common order of beauty to 
consist, he replied, ‘In youth and health: where those are found, unless 
there is a great perversity of nature to render the features really disagreeable, 
there can hardly be other than some claims to beauty; for there is a great 
deal of grace in nature.’ ‘I see it,’ he would say, ‘in everything.’ * * * * 
* As I once conversed with Stothard about certain celebrated beauties, he 
said, many who were esteemed such did not strike him, because they wanted 
an expression of sense and feeling; their countenances were like blank books, 
very fair, but nothing to be read in them. He liked a face that had matter 
in it—that promised a rich mind or a warm heart. He neither liked a fool- 
ish woman nor a coldhearted woman. The last, indeed, is ever repulsive— 
something contrary to what Nature intended should be the principal distine- 
tion of her sex; for we look for love and tenderness in a woman, as we do for 
warmth in the sun. In other respects, Stothard, though he preferred the 
elegance and grace of Raphael’s female figures to the portly dames of Rubens, 
so far agreed with the Flemish painter as to think stoutness an advantage 
to beauty, unless in the very prime of youth. Indeed, nothing impairs 
beauty so much, and nothing shows age so soon, as Jeanness. A very thin 
face may retain all its expression if there is mind in the person; but thin- 
ness conveys an idea of ill health, wasting, and suffering, and that always 








gives pain. In the countenance of a sneerer, leanness in a great degree be- 
comes hideous.”’ [** Let me have men about me that are fat.’’] 

The events of Stothard’s middle and later life were confined to 
his studio and family affairs. His childhood and youth have more 
interest. He was born in 1755, in Long Acre, where his father 
kept a public-house. The child’s health was delicate, and he was | 
sent to his father’s native county, Yorkshire, for country air. 
Here he was taught in a dame school; and, child as he was, his 
innate love of art developed itself. Among other anecdotes, the 
following from Stothard’s own mouth may be instanced. 

“ She [the dame] had two sons in the Temple, London; who sent her a 
present of some of the heads of Houbraken, framed and glazed ; likewise an | 
engraving of the blind Belisarius, by Strange, and some religious pictures from | 
the unrivalled graver of the same artist. T looked often and earnestly at those 
productions, for the old lady admitted me freely into her room, and seemed 
pleased with my admiration of them. 
me, and a desire to imitate what was on her walls. I got bits of paper and 
pencils, and made many attempts. I could see that my hand was improving, 
and I had sketched some things not amiss, when, at eight years old, I was 
removed to Stutton, the birthplace of my father. Before this, I should have 
mentioned that my father, pleased with my attempts, had sent me boxes of 
colours; which I knew so little how to use, that I applied to a house-painter 
for some mixed paint, which he gave me in an oyster-shell; and the first 
man I painted was in black. I had no examples; you know how necessary 
they are : literature may be taught by words, art must come through signs.” 

Young Stothard was ye sent to school at Ilford in 
Essex ; where he learned little, and was half starved. In 1770 
his father died; and his mother, induced by his love of drawing, 
apprenticed him to a silk-brocade pattern-designer in Spital Square. | 

ere his evenings were spent in reading Homer and the Fairy | 
Queen, and in making illustrative designs from them; and here, 
on his master’s death, an incident occurred that launched him 
upon that course which he steadily pursued to the end of his life. 

“He ever spoke of his mistress in terms of grateful esteem, and his good 
conduct had secured for him her most sincere regard. Whilst he was thus 
engaged in sketching of an evening, she would often watch his hand, and 
asked him to give her one or two of his drawings, that she might place them 
for an ornament over her mantelpiece in the best parlour. Her wish was 
granted, and the sketches were hung up. 

“Not long after, two gentlemen called at her house, one of them to give 
her a commission in the way of business; and, whilst he was talking to her, 
the other gentleman amused himself with examining the sketches over the 
mantelpiece. His attention being completely absorbed by them, his friend 
came up and looked also. On hearing the astonishment expressed by the 
former at their style and execution, the mistress of the house felt such a | 
pride in her youthful apprentice, that she exclaimed, ‘Sir, you are admiring | 
my lad’s work: that is the way in which he occupies himself every even- | 
ing.’ ‘Does he so?’ replied the stranger; ‘pray let me see him.’ Thomas 
was then introduced, and the person who had so admired his designs over 
the chimney-piece drew from his pocket a book. This he placed in 
the hands of the youth, (who stood before him not a little abashed by hear- 
ing his own commendations,) and begged him to read it carefully ; and when 
he met with a subject which struck his fancy, to make a design for it in In- 
dian ink. He then took his leave, saying that he would call again at the 
end of a week. The book (a novel) was read, and instead of one, three de- 
signs were executed and ready for the gentleman ; who, true to his time and 
word, called again. The drawings were examined and approved; half a 
guinea was put into his hand; and Stothard’s future lot was decided. The 
stranger was no other than the well-known Mr. Harrison, the editor (and I 
believe proprietor) of the Novelist’s Magazine, published many years ago, 
and long before that series edited by Mrs. Barbauld, with a critique by her- 
self appended to each work.” 

Those who wish to follow the career of Stothard further may 
recur to Mrs. Bray’s volume. It is a pleasing anecdotical account 
ef “the English Raphael,” with as fair a criticism upon him as 
might be expected from a daughter-in-law and devoted admirer. 
Being somewhat deficient, however, in plan and chronological 
order, the book is almost as much a biographical essay as a bio- 

aphy. The volume, at the suggestion of Mr. Murray, is av 
illustrated by wood-cuts after the best of Stothard’s designs ; which 
answer the double purpose of forming a handsome book and furnish- | 
ing the reader with specimens of the artist. 








MARY HOWIT?’S ADAPTATION OF GOLDSCHUMIDT’S 
JACOB BENDIXEN.* 
Tus novel displays the customs and character of the Danish Jews, 
with their relative position to Christians in Denmark. As in 
many other didactic works, the elements do not fully carry out 
the apparent intention of the author. There is, indeed, a full and 


* Jacob Bendixen, the Jew. Adapted from the Danish of Goldschmidt, by Mary 
Nowitt. In three volumes. Published by Colburn and Co. 
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interesting account of the forms and practices of the genuine Jews 
of Northern Europe, which are as much traditional as Scriptural 
There are sketches of the feelings of the Danes at large towards 
them, and of the uncomfortable position of such of them as are led by 
education and social ambition to aspire to a profession and to so- 
ciety. The story of the hero himself, however, less illustrates the 
general state of the Jews than the peculiar troubles of a very pe- 
culiar Jew. The nature of Jacob Bendixen: s more sensitive than 
that of mankind in general, his reason too searching for a religion 
of forms, his sympathies too large for a narrow dispensation. 
The conclusion from Goldschmidt’s picture is, that the ae is be- 
hind the age—too circumscribed for the “ brotherhood of nations ” 
—in fact, in a “ false position.” 

Jacob Bendixen, the hero, is the son of a Jew of Funen. He is a 
child of almost morbid sensibility, brought up after the straitest 
sect of the Hebrews. With the most ardent longings for companion- 
ship, he is driven back upon himself, by the thoughtless jests and 
ridiculous persecutions of the Christian boys of the place. He 
passes his solitary leisure in fairy and poetical dreams, stimulated 
by his own nature and the soft sweet voice and Jewish songs of 
his mother: under his father he studies the Talmudic learning of 
his race. With a mind sharpened to logical distinctions, and 
a sensitiveness grown to preternatural acuteness, he departs for 
Copenhagen as a student; his father’s wealth and his own ten- 
dencies deciding that he shall pursue learning instead of trade. 
At Copenhagen, as at Funen, he is met by annoyances, and, to his 
feelings, absolute persecution: but his quiet demeanour and his 


| rapid progress interest the Rector; who not only protects him, 


but invites him to his house. 

** Jacob could easily perceive, from the kindness which was shown to him, 
that the Rector had said something in his favour beforehand ; and he 
fancied also that he could see how careful everybody was in the opinions 
which they expressed, and how they avoided every allusion to Jews or 
Judaism; but, more than all, was he interested in the domestic and social 
life of the family, which now, for the first time, he saw as it existed 
among Christians: the lively, witty conversation of the ladies and gentle- 
men—conversation of which the unmistakeable element was a refined 


I gazed till a love of art grew within | cultivated intellect ; the gayety at the table, and even the arrangement of 


the table itself, and the various dishes, many of which were to Jacob for- 
bidden meats, yet which were, from that very cause only, apparently the 
more enticing ; and lastly, after dinner, music and song and a little impro- 
vised dance. All this was to him a strange mixture of rapture and sickness 
of heart; it was a realization of the wild and wonderful phantom world in 
which he had dreamed and lived in his earlier childhood, and from 
which he now seemed to be more distantly removed than ever, because he 
did not understand how to participate in it. These people seemed all to be- 
long to a highly-favoured caste ; to have learned a mysterious art, by which, 
out of nothing, they could ereate such an amount of pleasure. He was 
seized by a painful longing ; he wished that he had been born of this caste.” 

This association, assisted by learning and logic, induces Jacob to 
doubt the utility of the ceremonial and rather eumbersome forms 
of the Jews, but without shaking his faith in their essential mo- 
To his father and family, however, these forms are 
allinall. The affectionate, devout, patriarchal spirit of his father, 
only shows itself in tender and touching regret for what he thinks 
his son’s apostacy: his uncle is more violent: and the youth of 
Jacob closes in family coldness and an individual creed. Jacob's love 
for Thora, the sister of a fellow medical student, is the leading 
feature of his early manhood. The lady’s family are kind and to- 
lerant Christians, who overlook the difference of creed ; and as long 
as he is with them alone, he is natural and pleasant. But their 
friends, and still more a mixed company, revive his morbid sensi- 
tiveness. Like Chesterfield’s vulgar man, he fancies himself the 
object of every look, and of every remark which he does not hear, 
of every smile with whose cause i is unacquainted. His —— 
is further aggravated by a rather coarse busybody of a family aunt, 
the wife of a divine, who wishes his conversion. At last, driven 
nigh beside himself by the annoyances to which he is subject, he 
resolves to quit the country, when his betrothed proposes that he 
should be baptized and he finds her téte-a-téte with a rival. The 
French Revolution of 1830 has just taken place, and he rushes to 
Paris in hopes of action—distinction; to find, like many other 
youthful enthusiasts, the reality a sad damper to his romantic 
dreams. 

‘When he had placed his luggage in his hotel, he went out to inquire 
about the revolution: but there was nothing to learn. Here and there lay 
a heap of stones which had been used for barricades, but the paviours were 
already fixing them again in the earth with their rammers; now and then 
he came to a house which had been injured by the firing, but even here the 
masons were at work putting all again into order. 

“Jacob sought for the French people—the great people who had so lately 
in these very streets dethroned a king: but he saw only passers-by as in Co- 
penhagen—calm, peaceful pedestrians. He sought for the Republican bands 
—they who at the first glance, he hoped, would see in him one of them- 
selves, and receive him asa brother: there were none—he himself was no 
more than a mere pedestrian to the: passers-by. Nobody noticed him, no- 
body troubled themselves about him—him who had risked the happiness of 
his life to hasten to them. ; 

“He visited the Chamber of Deputies: they were disputing violently, 
passionately—about a word, a single letter of the Charter. He hastened to 
the courts of justice: they were passing sentence on a thief who had dis- 
turbed the public safety. 

‘His brain seemed to swim; he began to_imagine that he must have sold 
his soul to the Devil for a cheat. 

‘He had wished so ardently to throw himself into the most violent tumult 
of life—into combat and danger, that he might win honour and renown. 
He went to the bureau of the Minister of War, that he might enrol himself 
as an officer in the Algerian service : but not being a Frenchman, he could not 
become a soldier! 

“He had hastened hither with his blood boiling and his muscles strung 
for action, and all at once he beheld himself destined to do nothing!”’ 

Accident and interest at last enable him to embark for Algiers 
as an officer; but his Hebrew nature pursues him, though his He- 
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brew creed is unknown. On the outbreak of the Polish insurrection, 
he accompanies a brother officer, a Pole, to Poland. After the war | 
is over he returns to Copenhagen ; where his betrothed has married 
his rival, and is encouraging the advances of another man. The 
lady dies before her disgrace is accomplished ; and Jacob Bendixen 
sinks down into a charitable Jew discounter, differing in nothing 
from the rest of his tribe except in liberality to the poor and his 
mode of conducting his business. The way in which he did this is 
indicated in a conversation among some Jews who are attending 
his funeral; for he died, a comparatively young man. 

“ « What trade did he carry on?’ inquired Mausch Ringstedt. 

“ Schaie Yisroel’s countenance gloomed over at this question, and he re- 
lied, ‘God forgive him, and let not the earth lie heavily upon him, because 
e took the bread from other children of Israel. Therefore am I going to- 

day, that I may get back a little of that of which he robbed me during two 
long years. He discounted bills; and how did he discount them ? All the | 
great folks were mad after him, and would not have anything to do with us | 
others, as long as he lived, although he took a higher percentage than I did. 
Not long since, the fat Kammer-junker came to me. 

“ ¢Tt is a long time since I had the pleasure of serving the Mr. Kammer- 
junker,’ said I. " 

“ He laughed, and replied, ‘Why, you see Bendixen is now ill, and pro- 
bably may not recover.’ 

“* What, then, is not my money as good as Bendixen’s,’ asked I, ‘ Mr. 
Kammer-junker ?’ 

“ *Yes,’ said he; ‘ but then Bendixen was so like a gentleman, and treated 
me like a gentleman ; and even though he had the face to take his hundred 
per cent, yet I would rather have paid him that than you your fifty per 
cent. And if one happens to be pinched on an occasion, and has not any- 
thing to leave with him as security or pledge, he will accept one’s word of 
honour, as if he himself understood what word of honour meant. That's 
what you do not, Mr. Yisroel.’ That was what the Kammer-junker said. | 

“*No, God forbid, Mr. Kammer-junker!’ says I; ‘any solid pledge for 
me, but not your word of honour. I have already as many words of honour 
from lieutenants, lying by me, as would equip a whole regiment.’ On that 
the Kammer-junker laughed, and left me in pledge a new pair of epaulettes, 
which he had just fetched from the goldsmith, whom he paid with his word 
of honour. 

“ * Gentleman?’ asked Mausch Ringstedt of his neighbour, ‘ what does 
that mean?’ 

“ * How can I tell?’ replied the interrogated; ‘one, I suppose, who takes 
a hundred per cent.’ ”’ 

Our extracts will show the pointed, sly, and searching humour 
that animates the work (if it has not been heightened by the trans- 
lator, which we think unlikely) ; and it is rather in critical and in- 
tellectual than dramatic qualities that the author excels. The 
subject of the early section is delineation of manners and display 
of character. In the narrative and dramatic parts these are some- 
what level, resembling the style of a juvenile tale. They owe 
their attraction to the information they furnish upon Jewish man- 
ners and customs, their pictures of Jewish family life, and their 
exhibition of the kind, affectionate, but exclusive and bigoted feel- 
ings, of the chosen people. Middle class manners in Copenhagen, 
and the metaphysic ot of Jacob Bendixen’s mental peculiari- 
ties, form the subject of the second part. The manners have fresh- 
ness, but Frederica Bremer and Andersen have forestalled their ab- 
solute novelty : the picture of Jacob’s sensitiveness is consistent 
and natural in itself, though somewhat extreme in its instances. 
The third volume has adventures, in which the former parts are de- 
ficient. In them there is a clever sketch of the Polish campaign 
and the oppressions of the Russians ; neither is the Jewish subject 
altogether lost sight of, but it has not the fulness of the earlier 
parts. Asa single work, Jacob Bendixen is as interesting from its 
novel pictures of life as anything of Frederica Bremer. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 
Books. 

Leaves from the Note-Book of a Naturalist. By W. J. Broderip, Esq., 
F.R.S., &c., Author of “ Zodlogical Recreations,” &c. 

The Life and Times of Dante Alighieri. By Count Cesare Balbo. 
Translated from the Italian, by F. J. Bunbury. In two volumes. 

Fifty-four Sermons, written for Sunday Reading in Families. By John 
Penrose, M.A., Vicar of Langton by Wragby, and Perpetual Curate of 
North Hykeham, in Lincolushire. 

The School for Husbands ; or Moliéve’s Life and Times. By Lady 
Bulwer Lytton. In three volumes. 

Mémoires et Correspondance de Mallet du Pan. Your servir 4 VHis- 
toire de la Revolution Francaise. Recuellis et mis en ordre par A. 
Sayous, Ancien Professeur a |’ Académie de Genéve. 2 tomes. 

Life of Thomas Stothard, R.A. With Personal Reminiscences. By 
Mrs: Bray, Author of “The Borders of the Tamar and the Tavy,” 
** Memoirs of Charles A. Stothard, F.S.A.,”’ &e. &c. With numerous 
Illustrations from his Works. 

Women of Christianity Exemplary for Acts of Picty and Charity. 
By Julia Kavanagh, Author of ** Woman in France,” “ Nathalie,” 
“ Madeleine,” &c, 





Although the week has not produced any direct “ Christmas book,” ex- 
ce dig~s the jocose “Cracker Bon-bon,” there are several publications 
which, from the agreeable nature of their subjects and treatment and their 
style of getting-up, will form pretty gift-books. 

The Use of Sunshine ; a Christmas Narrative. 
“ The Story of a Family,” &c. 

The Wide, Wide World; or the Early History of Ellen Montgomery. 
Edited by a Clergyman of the Church of England. In two volumes. 
Norica ; or Tales of Niirnberg from the Olden Time. After a MS. of 
the Sixteenth Century. Translated from the German of August 

Agen. 

A Popular History of the British Ferns and the Allied Plants ; com- 
rising the Club-Mosses, Pepperworts, and Horsetails. By Thomas 
Moore, F.LS., &c. 

A Cracker Bon-Bon for Christmas Parties: consisting of Christmas 
Pieces, for Private Representation, and other Seasonable Matter, in 
Prose and Verse. By Robert B. Brough. 


By 8S. M., Authoress of 





“The Use of Sunshine,’’ though called a Christmas narrative, has 
nothing more peculiar to the season than “keeping Christmas” being 


introduced two or three times in the progress of the tale. The fic- 
tion is of a larger and more general kind than the run of tempo- 
rary books. The elements of the story are not, indeed, sitensthar 
new; consisting of family alienations between father and son, and 
nephew and niece, who in consequence of a displeasing marriage are un- 
known to their uncle, as he to them. Life and freshness are given to the 
story by the purpose of the writer, and the scenes and persons among which 
the story is laid. The object is to soften the heart of Mr. Kennedy the 
elder towards his son Bryan, and convert him from infidelity: the scene is 
laid in a remote and neglected district of Ireland, whither the unknown 
nephew Horace Durward, an English clergyman, and his sister, go to re- 
establish the brother’s health, and remain to improve and civilize the people. 
The Use of Sunshine contains as much matter, character, and interest, as 
many three-volume novels, at a less cost both of money and time. 

“The Wide, Wide World” is an American juvenile tale; written with 
the object of impressing a firm reliance on Providence under all circumstances, 
as the only means of attaining inward happiness. The heroine is a child in 
the earlier parts, and very youthful in the latter. The incidents are 
mostly of the domestic kind; but the tone of much of the volume and the 
character of many of the persons are of a more mature cast than is customary 
in English books of the same nature. This, however, gives greater attraction 
on our side of the Atlantic, especially to the rustic pictures in the newly- 
settled district, whither little Ellen is sent to her aunt on the departure of 
her father and mother for Europe. The pitch of the narrative when the 
heroine comes to her mother’s family in Edinburgh is rather high, and the 
details of such small events as shopping are too elaborated; but the book is 
interesting beyond the panes of juvenile tales, as well from the novelty 
of its subjects as from the merit of the writer. 

The translation of “ Norica” forms an agreeable addition to our stock of 
books in which information on art and manners is conveyed in the form of 
fiction. An art-novel the Tales of Niirnberg can searcely be called, since 
there is not involution or variety of fortune; the framework being a sort of 
journal of a rich trader and admirer of art, who goes to Niirnberg on seve- 


| ral occasions, views the sights, associates with the celebrities from Albert 


Diirer downwards, describes the society, and depicts the appearance of the 
city in the sixteenth century. There is much knowledge of the times and 
a! men, conveyed in a pleasant manner. The volume is got up in the olden 
stvle. 

“Mr. Moore’s “ Popular History of the British Ferns” forms one of the 
various elegant and iestenstive baake by which Messrs. Reeve and Benham 
have endeavoured to popularize the study of natural history. In the volume 
before us, Mr. Moore gives a clear account of the British ferns, with direc- 
tions for their cultivation ; accompanied by numerous coloured plates, really 
illustrative, and preceded by a general introduction on the nature and charac- 
teristics of this graceful class of plants. 

“* A Cracker Bon-bon for Christmas Parties”’ contains three operatic paro- 
dies on the subjects of Alfred the Great, William Tell, and Orpheus, which 
may be performed in drawingrooms, at all events by such as have a turn 
for ludicrously grave burlesque. The dramas are followed by a variety of 
jeux d’esprit in prose and verse, which show facility and a humorous eye for 
the weak points of the day. 


Poems. By Mary Maynard. 

There are poctical passages and poetical qualities in this volume—nay, 
there are poems too; but the effect upon the reader is not so great as it 
would seem the gifts of the fair writer ought to produce. If the question is 
asked “why?” it can only be answered Aor he there is a deficiency of 
originality and depth. The poem on the Dressmaker is only novel in its 
form; the moral, the sentiments, the ideas, are not new, indeed they might 
be called hacknied. ‘The Voice of the River’’—a stream offering refuge to 
a fallen woman—has in like manner the novelty of form, a river talking; 
but the subject itself is as common as the ill-requited labours of a sempstress 
labouring to adorn her richer sisters. Other pieces may less obviously 
trite, but they are not original. The subjects have not arisen spontaneously 
from an examination of life, history, or record, but have been suggested by 
somebody having written something like them. The worst pieces in the 
volume, however, are far above the common run of verses; the best exhibit 
a power and a promise that if realized will give Mary Maynard a high place 
among English poetesses. Judging from the “ Lady Eleonora,” it is possible 
that she might find themes adapted to her genius in the lives of the saints 
and the legends or traditions of the middle ages: only, they must not be 
studied at second-hand, and the cant in the originals must be eschewed. ] 

Poland, and other Poems. By John Clark Ferguson, Author of “‘ The 
Pleasures of Music,” &c. : ‘ 

[A poem in heroic verse on the oppression of Poland, written in the old- 
fashioned style, followed by some occasional verses on common topics. } 

Our Sister Lillie. Wustrated with Plates from Designs by Mrs. Lees. 
The Poetry by her Sister. > } 

[A little solighe-domeatie poem on the death of a little girl, pleasantly writ- 
ten, and illustrated by pretty cuts.] 

A Young Traveller's Journal of a Tour in North and South America, 
during the year 1850, With numerous Illustrations, by the Author- 
ess ; engraved by T. Bolton. F oe aad 

[The singularity of these travels through the United States and Mexico is in 
the age of the fair juvenile writer. She had just entered her teens when 
she started from Liverpool, in May last; and, in addition to a pleasant nar- 
rative of her extended tour, she has illustrated her text by some pretty and 
characteristic drawings. The book does not deal in statistics, or political or 
social reflections, and many will think so much the better ; nor are the obser- 
vations of a remarkable kind; but the ny of such things as attracted 
the young tourist’s attention are lively. Many larger books by grown-up 
people are less interesting than our “ Young Traveller's Journal.” } 

Frolick and Fun, or What was Seen and Done in London in 1851. 

[a set of caricature sketches of the principal places of resort in Londou 
during the influx of the Great Exhibition, with some indifferent running re- 
marks in prose. } 

Household Hints to Young Housewives ; with the Arrangements and Re- 
ceipts for Forty Dinners. By Martha Careful. : 

[A little book of cookery recipes and advice to young housekeepers. It is 
written in the form of letters for every day in the week, from an old lady to 
her inexperienced married friend.] 

Prince Louis Napoleon Bonaparte. Wis Life, Captivity, and Escape 
from the Fortress of Ham. ‘ 

[An account of the imprisonment of this adventurer at Ham, and his escape ; 
— by a very brief sketch of his life up to the ridiculous affair at Bou- 
ogne. } ; 

Webster's Royal Red Book ; or Court and Fashionable Register, &c, for 
January 1852, 


The most notable new edition is “ The Lansdowne Shakespeare ”—a single 
volume, named from the patronage of the Marquis: its chief characteristic is 
the indication of the stage-directions and names of dramatis persone by 
printing them in red ink. ; 

The Dramatic Works of William Shakespeare, With a Glossary, 
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A Literary Melange, in Prose and Verse. By Sydney Whiting, of the 
Middle Temple, Barrister. An entirely new edition, revised by the 
Author, and considerably amplified. 

Macaulay's Essays on the Life and Writings of Addison, and Horace 
Walpole. (Traveller's Library.) 

Ernest Maltravers ; or the Eleusinia. Part the Second. By Sir Ed- 

Bulwer Lytton, Bart. With a Frontispiece. 

Notes on Noses. 

Angel Voices; or Words of Counsel for Overcoming the World. Re- 
vised and partly altered from the American edition, and with an In- 
troduction, by the Reverend James Morris, D.D. 

The Church Sunday School Magazine. Volume VI. 

ILLusTRATED Works. 

The Royal Guide to Waz-Flower Modelling. By Mrs. Peachey, Artiste 
to her +=" 

. Peachey has her “ warrant ef appointment’’ for the title, wherein 

rejoices exceedingly, of “artist in wax-flowers to her Majesty,’’ and 
which natural aptitude seems to have ratified. Some groups of flowers by 
this lady, om a grandiose scale, were to have been in the Great Exhibition : 
but Fate interposed in the person of Mr. Owen Jones, who was stiffnecked in 
the matter of allocation of space. Mrs. Peachey’s reputation in her art, how- 
ever, could stand the contretemps, and will be the best recommendation of 
Ahis pretty-looking little handbook. It is a pity that she should have called 
in 


the assistamce of some gentleman, apparently a writer professed, who | 


could not let the book do without ‘style ’’—and has infused some of his own 
accordingly. ] 
PAMPHLETS. 

A 7 to the Clergy of the Diocese of Oxford, at his Second Visita- 
tion, November 1851. By Samuel Lord Bishop of Oxford, Chancellor to 
the Most Noble Order of the Garter, Lord High Almoner to her Majesty 
the Queen. 

Some Account of the Actual Working of St. David's College, Lampeter. 
By Rowland Williams, B.D., Senior Tutor and Vice-Principal of St. 
David's College, &c. 

England as it Is, and as it Might and Ought to be. 


FINE ARTS. 


DEATH OF J, M. W. TURNER, R.A. 

By the death of Turner, not the English school alone, but art generally, 
loses one of its most remarkable professors. The gap which was felt last 
season at the Academy in the absence of this great painter from its walls, 
now that death has cut off all hope that it would be supplied by himself, 
is scarcely likely to be filled, within the present generation at least, even 
in a proximate degree. 

Turner was one of that select body in art who either initiate an epoch 
or constitute one in their own persons. Probably, for a consider- 
able time he will seem more strictly in the latter case ; although that his 
influence is both permanent and made to grow, we do not entertain a 
doubt. It is only on the mere imitators, and of them on none but the 


By Justus Wild. 

















very servile, that his example will have a bad effect: others will learn | 


from him severe discipline in their early studies, scrupulous minuteness 
and independence of observation ; and they will contemplate in his works 
—what, indeed, is not to be /earned from any master, though its value, 
here uniquely exemplified, cannot be too often enforced in practice—the 
glorious results of a poetic insight into nature. 

The incongruity of system which seems at first to characterize Turner’s 
works will long furnish a theme for the analysis, the discussion, and the 


antagonistic conclusions of eritics. From the laborious precision of his 
earliest efforts, through the variety, amplitude, and mastery of resource, | 


visible in his mature works, to the confounding novelties of his last 
period, the track is long and arduous, and the clue to unity of purpose, or 
sometimes to intelligible motive of any kind, seems all but to elude the 
grasp. Of these later works, several, we cannot hesitate to say, were 
utter, unmitigated mistakes; a portion were conceptions of the broadest 
and intensest insight; the majority, we think, gorgeous visions, abstrac- 


tions of some great truth in nature, the essence of a scene, the idealism of | 


its idea. Of this method of treatment they are truly wonderful spe- 
cimens—examples of a boldness and singleness of thought unprecedented. 
Nor if the principle of these representations is indeed such as we have 
advanced, need it be wondered at that a painter, after spending a long 
life in investigation, collection, and reproduction—painting, it is true, 
imaginatively, but still painting actual realities—should at length desire 
to confer form and expression on his conception rather than his perception 
of nature ; to give to the world what he has learned of universal truth as 
a@ supplement and commentary to what he has seen of local fact. The 
later pictures of Turner may in this view be held to symbolize, as it were, 
the sudstratum imagined by philosophers as the arcane source of pheno- 
mena. Our supposition may be somewhat confirmed also by reflecting 
that this revulsion (as it might be deemed) of practice was not manifested 
until, when the mind was fullest with the digested fruit of prolonged ex- 
a, the eye and the hand began perhaps to weary in the noting of 
particulars. 

The ruling quality stamped by Turner on the long series of his works 
is comprehension. Brilliancy and fervour of imagination, and breadth of 
observation, are indeed conspicuous; but these are only modes of that 
yivid penctration with which he entered into the secrets of Nature. In 
many of his works there is an air almost of intuition. He sometimes 
misunderstood Nature—construed her in hyperbole and distortion; but 
he scarcely ever failed to catch a portion of her meaning. 

The deceased painter was in the seventy-sixth or seventy-seventh year 
of his age; and his remains are to be buried, at his own desire, next those 
of Sir Joshua Reynolds, in St. Paul's. He has beyond doubt left a large 
fortune ; the disposal of which may be not without public interest. 
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BIRTHS. 
On the 14th December, at Norton Hall, Derbyshire, the Lady of Charles Cammell, 


, of a son. 

On the 15th, at Llanstephan House, Radnorshire, the Wife of L. H. Peel, Esq., of 
a daughter. 

On the 18th, at Paignton, Devon, the Wife of Captain John Shepherd, R.N., pre- 
maturely of twins—a son and a daughter, the former stillborn. 

On the 22d, at East Hall, Kent, the Wife of George Arthur Fuller, Esq., of a son. 

Oa the 22d, at Dublin, the Lady ef Colonel J. Bloomfield Gough, of a son. 

MARRIAGES. 

On the 8th N: ber, at K hee, im the East Indies, John Archibald Pyr, 
Ea. ry =~ Second Bombay Cavalry, to Cecilia, second daughter of Sir Richard Jer- 
, 
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On the 18th December, at Clapham, Major Sir Arthur De Capell Broke 
of Oakley Hall, Northamptonshire, and Ahadoe, county of Onhvee Elizabeth Zee 
Relict of the late J. J. Eyre, Esq., of Endcliffe, near Sheffield. ° 

On the 20th, at St. George's, Hanover Square, John Moore Cole Airey, Esq., se~ 
cond son of the late Lieutenant-General Sir George Airey, K.C.H., and the Ho 
Lady Airey, to Amelia, second daughter of G. D. Walsh, Esq., of Lisbon. » 

On the 23d, at Ragby, by the Rev. Charles Bradley jun., George Grove Esq., of 
19, John Street, Adelphi, to Harriet, fifth daughter of the Rev. Charles Bradley, of 
Clapham. . 

DEATHS. 

On the 15th October, of a wound received in action with the Caffres, near Water. 
kloof, Lieutenant R. P. Norris, of the Sixth Royal Regiment, eldest son of the Rey 
D. G. Norris, of the Vicarage, Kessingland, Suffolk. , 

On the 13th December, in Baker Street, Captain the Hon. Charles Southwell 
K.H.; in his 72d year. x 

On the 17th, Edward Bennett, Esq., of Pelham Crescent, one of the Masters of 
the Court of Exchequer; in his 50th year. 

On the 17th, in Cadogan Place, William Jacob, Esq., F.R.S., late Comptroller of 
Corn Returns in her Majesty's Board of Trade; in his 89th year. 

On the 18th, at Hampton Court, the Lady George Seymour. 

On the 18th, at Benacre Hall, Suffolk, Sir Thomas Sherlock Gooch, Bart; in his 
85th year. 

On the 18th, at Chinthurst, near Guildford, Thomas Forrest, Esq., of Forest Lodge 
Binfield, Berks ; in his 651h year. F 

On the 19th, at Bemerton Rectory, Salisbury, Anna Maria, Wife of the Rev. W,. 
P. Pigott, and daughter of the late Lord Henry Paulett; in her 36th year. 

On the 19th, in Queen Anne Street, J. W. M. Turner, Esq., B.A.; in his 76th 
year. 

“ On the 19th, in Brompton Square, Henry Luttrell, Esq. ; in his 81st year. 

On the 20th, in Eaton Square, Sir Bruce Chichester, Bart., of Arlington Conrt, 
Devon; in his 57th year. 

On the 22d, in Grosvenor Crescent, Blanche Anne, only child of the Hon. and Rev. 
Frederick Baring, of Melchet Park, Wilts; in her 15th year. 

On the 22d, in Harley Street, Colonel Drake; in his 69th year. 

Lately, at Wells, Norfolk, the Rev, Valentine Hill, many years Rector of that 
place. 








HEALTH OF LONDON DURING THE WEEK ENDING DECEMBER 20. 
[From the Official Return.} 






Ten Weeks Week 

of 1541-50. of 1851, 
Zymotic Diseases........ccceeeceseeeees seecevesece soscccsccceces 2,510 eooe 251 
Dropsy, Cancer, and other diseases of uncertain or variable seat.. 480 eeee 56 
Tubercular Diseases .... 0.6... e cece eee ee eee eceesceneeeseees eoove 1,652 cose 204 
Diseases of the Brain, Spinal Marrow, Nerves, and Senses, , . eevee 121 
Diseases of the Heart and Blood-vessels ........-..0000+ e000 onen 55 
Diseases of the Lungs, and of the other Organs of Respiration .... 2,57 oo 232 
Diseases of the Stomach, Liver, and other Organs of Digestion ... 553 ease 51 
Diseases of the Kidneys, &C.......ccerceccecevccceceeeeeesesees . 97 eves b 








Childbirth, diseases of the Uterus, &c......... 
Rheumatism, diseases of the Bones, Joints, &c.. 
Diseases of the Skin, Cellular Tissue, &c.. .......+++ 
Malformations. ......+ccccccceeececeeerecceeeececes 
Premature Birth 






Iso eee 6 


Violence, Privation, Cold, andIntemperance....... eereeeescece . 395 cove 53 
Total (including unspecified Causes) ...6+.seceeeeeeeeees LASS 1,206 





r vP 
MILITARY GAZETTE. 
War-orrice, Dec. '26.—7th Regt. of Light Drags.—Surg. A. Alexander, from the 
50th Foot, to be Surg. vice Cowan, who exchanges. 8th Light Drags.—Lieut. G. 
Lockwood to be Capt. by purchase, vice the Hon. J. Sandilands, who retires. 17th 
Light Drags.— Lieut. A. Learmonth to be Adjt. vice Ross, who resigns the Adjutancy 


| only. 6th Regt. Foot—Capt. R, W. M‘Leod Fraser to_be Major by purchase, vice Brevet 


Lieut.-Col. J. Stuart, who retires; Lieut. G. Armytage to be Capt. by purchase, vice 
Fraser; Ensign J. R. Blake to be Lieut. without purchase, vice Norris, died of 
wounds; Ensign and Adjt. W. Lee to have the rank of Lieut. ; Ensign E. Lloyd to 
be Lieut. by purchase, vice Armytage; Gent. Cadet W. T Bartley, from the Royal 
Mil. Coll. to be Ensign, vice Blake. 13th Foot—Assist. Surg. J. T. Clarke, M.D, 
from the Staff, to be Assist.-Surg. vice Tupper, promoted in the 66th Foot. 15th 
Foot—Gent. Cadet H. T. Jameson, from the Royal Mil. Coll. to be Ensign, vice 
Mylius, promoted in 17th Foot. 16th Foot—Capt. H. Copinger to be Major, by pure 
chase, vice Ashmore, who retires; Lieut. L. 8. R. Lovell to be Capt. by purchase, 
vice Copinger; Ensign C. 8. Flower to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Lovell. 24th 
Foot—Lieut. F. Clark to be Capt. by purchase, vice Williams, who retires ; Ensign 
R. Lind to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Clark ; Ensign H. H. Austen, from the 67th 
Foot, to be Ensign, vice Lind. 26th Foot—Lieut. G. E. Lane to be Adjutant, vice 
Walker, promoted; Ensign G. 8. Hallowes to be Lieut. without purchase, vice Lane, 
appointed Adjt.; Gent. Cadet J. G. M‘ Donald Tulloch, from the Royal Mil. Coll. te 
be Ensign, vice Hallowes. 27th Foot—Gent. Cadet H. B. Patton, trom the Royal 
Mill. Coll. to be Ensign, vice Maguire, promoted. 37th Foot—Ensign F. H. Douce 
to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Evans, who retires. 50th Foot—Surgeon Augustus 
Henry Cowen, trom the 7th Light Drags. to be Surgeon, vice Alexander, who ex. 
57th Foot—Capt. C. J. Carter, from half-pay Unatt. to be Capt. vice Cassan, who 
exchanges; Lieut. C. E. Law to be Capt. by purchase, vice Carter, who retires ; En- 
sign W. E. Brown, to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Law, 61st Foot— Lieut. F. R. E. 
Burnside to be Adjt. vice H. E. H. Burnside, promoted. 63d Foot—Major P. P. 
Nevill, from half-pay 12th Foot, to be Major, repaying the difference, vice James, 
who exchanges; Capt. A. T. Allan to be Major, by purchase, vice Nevill, who re- 
tires; Lieut. F.C. Annesley to be Capt. by purchase, vice Allan; Ensign F. L. T. 
Paterson to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Annesley. 66th Foot—Assist.-Surg. F. W. 
Tupper, from the 13th Foot, to be Surg. vice R. G. Montgomery, M.D. who retires 
upon half-pay. 67th Foot—Gent. Cadet H. H. Austen, from the Royal Mil. Coll. to 
be Ensign, vice Clarke, deceased. 68th Foot—Ensign W. F. Garforth to be Lieut. 
by purchase, vice Carmichael, who retires; H. Vaughan, Gent. to be Ensign, by 
purchase, vice Garforth. 71st Foot—Capt. T. Bulkeley, from half-pay Unatt. to be 
Capt. vice Robertson, who exchanges; Lieut. A. C. Parker to be Capt. by purchase, 
vice Bulkeley, whoretires. 74th Foot—Ensign Sir A. H. Dillon, Bart. to be Lieut. by 
purchase, vice Corrigan, who retires. 88th Foot—Brevet Major KR. W. Balfour to be 
Major, by purchase, vice Irwin, promoted in the 3d West India Kegt.; Lieut. B. Ht. 
Holme to be Capt. by purchase, vice Balfour; Ensign H. W. Grogan to be Lieut. by 
purchase, vice Holme. 

Rifle Brigade—Capt. A. H. Horsford to be Major, by purchase, vice F rankland, who 
retires; First Lieut. G. P. Evelyn to be Capt. by purchase, vice Horsford; Second 
Lieut. R. Baillie to be First Lieut. by purchase, vice Evelyn. : 

2d West India Regt.—Lieut. S. B. Gordon to be Capt. without purchase, vice 
Brevet Major Hill, promoted; Ensign W. T. J. Simmons to be Lieut. without pur- 
chase, vice Harger, promoted ; Ensign and Adjt. 'T. Birley to have the rank of Lieut.; 
Ensign J. L. Byrne to be Lieut. without purchase, vice Gordon; Ensign J. W. Hale- 
man to be Lieut. by purchase, vice M‘Pherson, who retires. 3d West India Regt.— 
Major W. Irwin, from the 88th Foot, to be Lieut.-Col. by purchase, vice Abbot, who 
retires. 

Brever—Major P. P. Nevill, of the 63d Foot, to be Lieut.-Col. in the Army; 
Capt. T. Bulkeley, of the 71st Foot, to be Major in the Army. i 

Hospital Staff—Assist.-Surg. R. Bowen, from the 48th Foot, to be Staff Surg. of 
the Second Class; Assist. Staff Surgeon T. W. Barrow, to be Staff Surg. of the Se- 
cond Class; Acting Assist.-Surg. F.Cogan to be Assist.-Surg. to the Forces, vice 
Clarke, appointed to the 13th Foot. =. — 

Unattached— Lieut. W. A. Courtenay, from Adjt. of a Recruiting District, to be 
Capt. without purchase. : LR 

ApMIRALTY, Dec. 23.—Corps of Royal Marines—Col. Second Commandant J. K. 
Coryton to be Col. Commandant, vice Gordon, retired ; Lieut.-Col. 3. Giles to be 
Col; Second Commandant, vice Coryton promoted ; Brevet Major J. W hiteomb to be 
Lieut.-Col. vice Giles, promoted ; First Lieut. R. Farmer to be Capt. vice Whitcomb, 
promoted ; Sec. Lieut. D. W. Curry to be First Lieut. vice Farmer, promoted. 





COMMERCIAL GAZETTE, 


Tuesday, December 23. 

PARrversnips Drssoivep.—Molineaux and Co. Manchester, glass-manufacturers 
—Gant and Durant, Woodbridge, jewellers— Taylor and Davies, Bread Street, stuff- 
merchants—Fall and Style, Brydges Street—The Western Coal Company and | 
Bristo }Goal Mining Company, Bristol; as far as regards S., P., and R. N. Long an 
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C. Keeling—Challener and Son, Liverpool, block-makers—Payne and Lampard, 
Gravesend—Basford and Blamire, Wharf Road, City Road, splint-m: anufacturers— 
Bing and Minter, Stockbury, Kent, farmers— Baily and Co. Boston, wine-merchants ; 

as far as regards J. S. Baily ” W. and F. Sibley, Porter’s Row, Highbury, liverymen 
ew aller and Brown, Fish Street Hill, bath-keepers—M; arshall and Co. Fe nehurch 
Street, grocers— Barker and Fenwick, North Shields, attornies—Lee and Heywood, 
Staleybridge, contractors— Brown and Co. Liverpool, ship-brokers—Coathupes and 
Co. Bristol, crown-window-glass-manufacturers—The Glasgow Screw Steam- -ship 
Company, Glasgow. 

Bankruptcy ANNULLED.—Picuarp Wittiam Dapp, Chatham, victualler. 

Bankrvupts.—Georce Martin, Bishop's Stortford, sack-manufacturer, to sur- 
vender Jan. 1, Feb. 5: solicitor, Duffield, Devonshire Street, Bishopsgate; official 
assignee, Johnson, Basinghall Street—Davin Lioyp Wiutiams, Liandillo, coal- 
—_— Dec. 31, Feb. 2: solicitors, Bennett and Stark, Furnival’s Inn; official as- 





e, Graham, Coleman Street—Ricuarp Ne.son Reeve, Newgate Street, wool- | 


len-draper, Jan. 3, Feb. 7: solicitors, Linklaters, Sise Lane; official assignee, 
Pennell, Guildhall eg ey Burtrensuaw, Southwark Bridge Road, 
builder, Jan. Feb. solicitor, Drake, Bouverie Street ; official assignee, Whit- 
more, besinghall ho Epwarp KELLY STANLEY Norwic h, carpenter, Jan. 6, 
Feb. 3: solicitors, Shearman, John Street, Adelpt Winter, Norwich; official as- 

e, Edwards, Sambrook Court—Dopsnon Bi AKE jun. George Street, City, mo- 
har-merchant, Jan. 6, Feb. 3: solicitors, Jay, Buckleictbury; Jay and Pilgrim, Nor- 





wich; official assignee, Groom, Abchurch Lane— Ricwarp Wiriiam Jounson, Glou- | 


cester, wWine-merchant, Jan. 6, Feb. 3: solicitor, Bevan, Bristol; official assignee, 
Acraman, Bristol—Robext Barr and Joun Sykes, Huddersfield, spinners, Jan. 22, 
Feb. 12: solicitors, Robinson, and Clough and Bantoft, Hudderstield; Courtenay 
and Compton, Leeds: official assignee, Young, Leeds—Joux Norwoop, Snaith, 
corn-factor, Jan. 9, Feb. 6: solicitors, Weddall and Parker, Selby; Bond and Bar- 
wick, Leeds ; offic lassignee, Young, Leeds—Tuomas Arkinson, Leeds, grocer, 
Jan. 12, Feb. 3: solicitors, Marten and Co, Min« ing Lane; Bulmer, Leeds; official 
assignee, Hope, Leeds—ALrxanper Dunpar, Halifax, boot-maker, Jan. 15, Feb 
solicitors, Wavell and Co. Halifax ; Courtenay and Compton, Leeds; official ass 
nee, Hope, Leeds—Ronert SuTcuirrE, Warrington, cotton-manufacturer, Jan. 12, 
Feb. 2: solicitors, Sale and Co. Manchester; official assignee, Pott, Manchester— 
Joun Suerwin, Liverpool, baker, Jan. 6, 27: solicitors, Fisher and Stone, Liver- 
pool; official assignee, Morgan, Liverpool—Joux Warnvurron, Liverpool, tailor, 
9, Jan. 20: solicitors, Andrews, Manchester; Dodge, Liverpool; official as- 
signee, Cazenove, Liverpool—Jouy Taomson (and not Tuompson, as before adver- 
tised) and WitutaM Lerru, Liverpool, timber-merchants, Dee. 31, Jan. 29: solici- 
tors, Robinson and Duke, Liverpool; official assignee, Bird, Liverpool. 

Divipenps.—Jan. 16, Sanders, Upper Thames Street, cheesemonger—Jan. 13, 
Ollard, Upwell, Cambridgeshire, auctioneer—Jan. 13, Gri‘liths, Strand, linen-draper 
—Jan. 13, Culpin, New Oxford Street, tailor—Jan. 13, Peakome, Princes Street, Ca- 
vendish Square, saddler—Jan. 13, Moody, Goswell Road, pork-butcher—Jan. 13, 
Quadling, Ipswich, railway-carriage-builder—Jan. 13, Johnson, Little Abingdon 
Street, coal-merchant Jan. 13, Mott, Gracechurch Street, tailor—Jan. 13, Stringer, 
Chamber Street, Goodman's Fields, Italian warehouseman—Jan 13, Hyrons, John 
Street, Totte nham Court Road, pianoforte-manufacturer— Jan. 9, Welch, Ashby-de- 
la-Zouch, draper. : 

Crrtiricates.— To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on the day of 
meeting.—Jan. 15, Mariott, Gracechurch Street, oilman—Jan. 13, Quadling, Ipswich, 
railway-carriage-builder—Jan. 15, Mahon and Mummery, Avery Row, Bond Street, 
paper-stainers—Jan. 14, Jones, Strand, woollen-draper—Jan. 21, Read, Great 
Grimsby, wine-merchant—Jan. 20, W. and M. Plaister, Bristol, cheese-factors— 
Jan. 23, Thompson, Belper, draper. 

Dec.aration OF Divipexp.— Marshall, Plymouth, draper; fourth div. of 7s, 2}d. 
Jan. 1, and three subsequent Thursdays; Stansfeld, Basinghall Street. 

Scorcu SrquesTrRations.— Young, Airdrie, baker, Dec. Jan. 17—Bond, Burn- 
brae, Dumbartonshire, bleacher, Dec. 26, Jan. 23—Wilson, Glasgow, sugar-retiner, 
Dec. 26, Jan. 16. 























Friday, December %6. 

PartNersuips Dissotven.—F. and J. P. Blundell, Liverpool, tea-dealers—Smith 
and Co. Ironmonger Lane, Cheapside, advertising-agents— Lanford and Butler, Frome 
Selwood, chemists— Fimister and Carman, Thornton Street, bootmakers — Ratcliffe and 
Co. Wisbeach St. Peter, millers—D. J. and M. Ramsden, Batley, Yorkshire, woollen- 
rag-merchants-—E. and D. Williams, Denbigh, grocers— Davies and Co. Congleton, 
riband-manufacturers—T. and I. Bury, Manchester, dyers—Terry and Co. South 
Wharf Road, Paddington, fire-wood-manufacturers ; as far as regards A. R. Terry — 
Macfarlane and Co. Dominica—Scott and Sons, Dumfries, nanutacturers of hosiery 
and spinners, 

Bayxrvurts.—Trvorny Tipen, Hayes, Kent, maltster, to surrender Jan.10, Feb. 7 : 
solicitor, Downes, Bromley; official as ace, Nic holson, Basinghall Street— Henry 
ARMSTRONG, Norwic h, linen-draper, Jan. 1, Feb. 5: solicitors, Jay, Bucklersbury; 
Jay and Pilgrim, Norwich; official assignee, Bell, Coleman Street Buildings— 
Cuar.es Lower Meares, Conduit Street, Hanover Square, grocer, Jan. 9, Feb. 6: 
solicitors, Linklater and Co. Sise Lane; official assignee, Whitmore, Basinghall 
Street —Ricuarp Tavsor, Lincoln, dealer in galvanic machines, Jan. 14, Feb. 11: 
solicitors, Tweed, Lincoln; Courtenay and Compton, Loeds; official assignee, Car- 
rick, Hull—Wintiam Matupanp, Great Claybrook, Leicestershire, fellmonger, 
Jan. 8, 29: solicitors, Mr. Becke, Bedford Row; and Messrs. Motteram, 
Knight, and Emmet, Birmingham; official assignee, Mr. Valpy, Birmingham— 
Francis Tanpy, Stourbridge, ironmonger, Jan. 15, 31: soliciters, Corser, Stour- 
bridge ; Bloxham, Birmingham; official assignee, Christie, Birmingham—Hven and 
LarxceLor Dixon, Liverpool, merchants, Jan. 13, 27: solicitor, Helden, Liverpool ; 
official assignee, Cazenove, Liverpool Ronerrt M*Kean, Liverpool, engineer, Jan. 
: solicitor, Hassall, Liverpool ; official assignee, Morgan, Liverpool—Witiiam 
AGE, Prescot, Lancashire, 7 



















chemist, Jan. 7, 29: solicitor, Norris, Liverpool ; 
official assignee, Turner, Liverpool, Wittiam Farnety, Liverpool, provision-dealer, 
Jan. 7, 29: solicitor, Atkinson, Liverpool; official assignee, Bird, Liverpool. 

Divrpenps.—Jan. 16, Bolton, Pall Mall, tailor—Jan. 16, Earle, Castle Screet, Long 
Acre, funeral-carriage-master—Jan. 16, Gatehouse and Co. Upper Lisson Street, 
timber-merchants—Jan. 16, Benning, Fleet Street, law-bookseller—Jan. 16, Nock 
and Williams, Frith Street, goldsmiths--Jan. 19, Bonds, Deptford, victualler—Jan, 
19, Ritherdon, Poplar, ship-builder— Jan. 16, Frost, Russell Square, boarding-house- 
keeper—Jan. 18, Radford, Stanford-le-Hope, Essex, apothecary—Jan. 16, Colyer 
jun. Dover, jeweller—Jan. 23, Lindsey, Market Deeping, draper—Jan. 23, Craig, 
Brynmawr, Breconshire, draper—Jan. 22, Wyatt and | nderwood, Bristol, hat- 
manufacturers—Jan. 20, Hance, Liverpool, architectural-ornament-manufacturer 
Jan. 20, Macaire and Co. Liverpool, merchants—Jan. 20, Gilbertson, Birkenhead, 
flour-dealer—Jan. 15, Whitehead, Hanley, merchant—Jan. 19, Payant, Manchester, 
merchant, 


Ceetiricates.— To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on the day of 


meeting.—Jan. 17, Taylor and Wylde, Wood Street, flock-manufacturers--Jan. 16, 
Buckland, Greenhithe, wine-merchant— Jan. 19, Wilson, Eton, bookseller—Jan. 19, 
Barley, Northampton, draper—Jan. 15, Taylor, Chancery Lane, stationer—Jan. 15, 
Lane, High Street, Marylebone, tailor—Jan. 17, Solomon, Haydon Square, Minories, 
jeweller—Jan. 19, Johnson, Live rpool, grocer—Jan, 16, Harrison, Great St. Helen's, 
drysalter. 

Dectarations or Divipenps.— Wallace, Carlisle, grocer; second div. of 6d. (in 
addition to 2s. previously declared) on debts proved between Oct. 17, 1850, and Jan. 
24, 1851, and a first div. of 2s. 6d. on new proofs, being on de bts proved since Jan. 
24. Dec. 27, or any subsequent Saturday; Baker, Newcastle-upon-Tyne— Ellison, 
Selby, draper; second div. of 4}d. any day; Young, Leeds— Eastwood, Hudderstield, 
woolstapler; fourth div. of 17-16d. any day; Young, Leeds—Allanson, Kirkby Moor- 
side, draper ; first div. of 2s. 6d. any day; ; Young Leeds—Bew, Se Iby, grocer; first div. 
of 2s. any day; Young, Leeds—Hodgson and Co. Halifax, spirit- mere hants; first div. of 
6s. any day; Young, "Leeds—W ilson, Wakefield, draper; second div. of 6d. any day; 
Young, Leeds—Gideon, Minories, clothier; first div. of 3s. 7d. on new proofs only, 
Jan. 1, and three’subsequent Thursdays ; Stansfeld, Basinghall Street—Clegg and Co. 
West Derby, iron-founders ; fifth div. of 2s. 6d. Dec. 29, or any subsequent “Monday, 
Bird, Liverpool—Penfold, Arunde 1, ironmonger ; second div. of 7d. Dec. 27, and 
three subsequent Saturdays ; Groom, Abchurch Lane—Mountford, Greenwic h, sta- 
tioner; first and final div. of 1ld. on new proofs, Dec. 27, 
turdays ; Groom, Abchurch Lane—Rose, Bewdley, carpet-manufacturer; first div. 
of 1s. 10d. (on separate estate), any Thursday ; Christie, Birmingham—Tidey, Kug- 
by, bookseller; first div. of 1d. Jan. 15, or any subsequent Thursday; V alpy, Bir- 
mingham— Bagnall, Burslem, grocer; second div. of 9}d. Jan. 15, or any subsequent 
Thursday; Valpy, Birmingham—Richards junior, Wednesbury, Staffordshire, coach- 
smith ; first div. of 5d. any Thursday before Jan. 31; W hitmore, Birmingham. 





Scorcn SkQuEsTRATIONS.—Campbe!l and Co, Glasgow, saddlers, Dec. 30, Jan. 20 | 


—Stewart, Airdrie, grocer, and © alderbank, Lanarkshire, innkeeper, Dec. 29, Jan. 19 
—D. and W. Millie, Pathbead, Fifeshire, manufacturers, Jan. 3, 24—Cameron 
Lounsdale, Paisley, and ilaseow. merchant, Dec. 31, Jan, 20—Ingram, Gamery, 
Banffshire, draper, Jan. 2, 30—Martindale, Glasgow, contractor, Jan. 2, 23. 


PRICES CURRENT. 


BRITISH FUNDS. (Closing Prices.) 









































































Seturd. Monday, Tuesday. Wednes. Thurs. ; lriday, 
a 
3 per Cent Consols ..... ! aut —i _ 7 — 
Ditto for Account .... « «+965 ex d. 97 | 96, a a a 
3 per Cents Reduced... ie 7 8 | 7 97 5 9 
34 per Cents ........ . 983, «98h | 8 a 2 
Long Annuities ........ - 7 , 7. —— 
Bank Stock, 7 per Cent.......... } —— | any | 214g . 25 
India Stock, 104 per Cent.......- -.| shut } _ —_— — i=) —_—_ 
Exchequer Bills, 14d. per diem -»| Si pm, 50 2 51 2 4 
India Bonds 3 per Cent....... ecesccses| G2pm. —_ | — | 62 . a 
| FOREIGN FUNDS. 
(Last Official Quctation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
| Austrian... ..5p.Ct) —— 1+) Massachusetts (Sterling). + p. Oty ry 
| Belgian. 44— | 924 Mexican . Fy oot 
| Ditto..... 23— —_ Michigan eed — 
| Brazilian... t— Lo 4 ‘ _- — 
Buenos Ayres t= —_ | New York.. - ve 
Chilian ...... tt — 100g 0) Ce = hoe 
| DED cone cecavesccocacd 6- — | Pe —- wena — 823 
Dutch (Ex. 12 Guilders) ..24 — 50g) || Peruvian...... a wt 
Diuo i a amen — ae 
French 3. =— | Ditto, . = —e 
Ditto +5 — |102f. 25¢ Russian - in 
Indiana. ot — | v4 } - 2 
Illinois ... S — | Ot | Ditto ....... - ai 
Kentucky ......+++. o = | _— | Ditto (Passive) “- — 
Louisiana (Sterling)......6 — | 90exd Ditte \Coupens) - _ 
Maryland (Sterling)...... 5 = | |) Venezuela Active........... eses 36 
SHARES. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
Rattware— ; Baxxs— 
0 os ee veel 168 Australasian.........-. 334 
Edinburgh and Glasgow --| 263 | British North American 48 ex @. 
Eastern Counties ....... | 6 t Cotonial ... 26... .ccceeens _ 
Northern | ish |} Commercial ef London . .. —_— 
Great South. and West. Ireland.. 354 Loadon and Westminster . —_— 
Geant Westet oc cccccevececccses S64 Londen Joint Stock...... —_ 
Hull and Selby ........... 105 National of Ireland .. i” 
Lancashire and Yorkshire .. i 5y} Nationa! Provincial. . 40 
Lancaster and Carlisle ... | Provincial of Lreland, = 
London Brighton and South Coasi 954 Uniou of Australia, .. ~ 
London and Blackwall. ......... | 7 Union of London... ....6ececeee — 
London and North weosnun ° {| 116} Mines— 
Midland ....ccccccsesessveseces 574 BOlanOs. 606 cee cececeee _ 
North British 74 Brazilian Lmperial od ay 
Se ottish Central. .... lah Ditto (St. John del Rey) ++ 20) ex 4. 
South-eastern and Dover .... 214 | Cobre Copper ......... JE 
South-western os bo MISCELLAN EULS— 
York, Newcastle, and Berwick. .. 1s} Australian Agricultural 15 
York s and North Midland ........ zi Canada ° ow 
Docks | General Steam 273 
East and West India. .......++. 145 Peninsular and Oriental 5 am 75 
London .......+- ee 121 Royal Mail Steam Bu 
St. Katherine | sl South Australian .. 











BANK OF ENGLAND. 


An Account, pursuant to the Act 7th and 8th Victoria, cap. 32, for the week ending on 
| Saturday, the 20th day of Dec. 1861. 
| ISSUE DEPARTMENT. 





| 

Notes issued sessseseeseee oe» £30,818,200 Government oe BB. ccccsce oeeee £11,015,100 
Other Securities .. oe one 

Gold Coin and Bullion oe ~. 16,784,875 

Silver Bullion........ eecceccce $4,375 


£30,618,250 
BANKING DEPARTMENT. 
Government Securities (in- 








Proprietors’ gt cccccesess j 

geenanes } cluding Dead Weight Ansuity) Chath a8 
Public De; posits* - | Other Securities. Bob 248 
Other Deposits ......... 9 | GRRE ccnnsceces taneeaes 
Seven Day and other Bills..... i, 98,783 | Gold aud Silver Ouin .,...++++« 2H6 314 





£37; J J 
* Including Exchequer, Savings- Banks, Seecriiaihiniiaenatitnidiniaals Debt, & Dividead Acets, 











BULLION. Per oz. METALS. Per ton. 
Foreign Gold in Bars, Standard ....£3 17 9 | Copper, Lritish Cakes | o. 0086 
Foreign Gold in Coin,Portugal Pieces 0 0 © — Lron, British Bars .... 6... 510 0 
New Dollars .....cccccscsovcceceve 0 4 11§ | Lead, british Pig..... 7 : 6... 0 080 
Silver in Bars, Standard .........-- 0 5 Oj Steel, Swedish Keg... Alo 0... 6 6 @ 





GRAIN, fee Lane, Dec, 26. 





s *. 
Wheat, R.New 32 toa Rye ...eeeee 26028 Maple..... 290.36 | oats, Peed .. letol? 
Fine... 7 | Barley . eeeee 20—22) White. 28—31 ‘ine 
Old ccccees Malting .. 25—27 Koilers . 3 


. 48— 52 | Beans, Ticks. 25 — 26 | 
52 — 56 Old 0.0005 24 
26—2s | Indian 


White . } Malt, Ord. 
Fine ... i Fine 
Super. Nev w 2 oa 46 | | Peas, Hog .. 





WEEKLY AVERAGE, 


AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN. 
For the Week ending Dee. 20. 


Per Qr. (Imperial) of England and ihe 8 





Wheat.... 37s. 24.) R Wheat ..,. 37s. 7d. | Rye....... ° ae “ 

Barle 10 Harley .. 2 Beans . ° 

Oats 4 OMS ceccene ens esees oe 4 : 
FLOU R. PROVISIONS, 


Butter—Best Fresh, 13s. Od. per dos. 


Town-made 
Carlow, 4. 28. w du. 4. per owt 


Seconds .......- 










Essex and Suffolk, on bow ard ship 33 — 6 Racon, Irish .......+«++ per cwt. 40s. to 44s, 
Norfolk and Stockton .......... 31 — 4 Cheese, Cheshire 

American .....+.++ per barrel 19 — 22 Derby Plain ... 

Canadian ... sess 19 — 22 Hams, York , 





kaus, Frenc h, . 
BUTCHERS’ MEAT. 
Smirnrieco.” 


Bread, 5id. to 6 aib. loaf 


r 120, 4s, 3d. aa 


Newoare ann LeapEennace.* Haan oy Careue at 
r 






























s sd s sd. 6. a. Suiruricco. 
Reef .. 2 6to3 Oto3 4 .... 2 8to3 Btwd O Friday. Monday. 
Mutton 2 8—3 2—3 8 . 3 6—4 2—4 6) Beasts. 272..... 1,332 
Veal .. 24—3 4-40... 28%—3l—4 2, Sheep. 590 . 22,200 
Pork .. 2 8—3 4—4 0 .... 3 8—4 O—4@ 4) Calves. 10 . 167 
Lamb... 0 O0—0 O0O—0 0 0 0—0 O— 0 O| Pigs... 200 .iscs 360 
° To ‘sink the offal, per 8 Ib. 
HOPS Wool. 
Kent Pockets.......<s+seee+ 126s. to 1456. Down and half-bred Hogs ore. oe to 13) 
Choice ditto . — 240 Wether and Ewe .......--++ —- ii 
Sussex ditto . — 126 Leicester Hogget and Wether.,.. ‘is - 
Farnham ditto — 205 Fine Combing.......-++++++ cesee WAM 1G 
HAY AND STRAW Per Load of 36 Trusses.) 
SuirHPiep. 
Hay, Good ...cecececeres Tas. to 758. «.. 
Iaferio i — & 
ew. o=- 0 
Clover . ss “a — 86 
Wheat Straw 20 — # 
OTLS, COALS, CANDLES. GROCERIES 
Rape OF)... ..cceeeereee = wt. 21 + © ‘fea, Souchong, fine, per Ib., 
Refined . ooo 88 0 MME oo ccc ceeee 
Linseed Oi! 1 9 Pekoe, flowery..... 
Linseed Oil-Cake per 1000 10 19 0 In Bond—Duty 2s. ld 
' Candles, per dozen, 4s 6d. to 5s. 6d Coffee, fine (in bond) enteaea 655 
Moulds | 6¢. per doz. discount) ~ Od. Good Ordinary .....+++++ es 
Coals, Hetton...... cocceccoces Od. Sugar, Muscovado, per ewt..- Bs. 104. 
TOS. ceccsccecresecreceeces oe. Ud | West india Molasses...... 130, Od. to 150, O€, 
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HE LADIES COLLEGE, 47, Bedford 


Square.—The LECTURES of the next Term will COM- 
MENCE on the 12th of Janvary 1852. A detailed Prospectus 
can be had from the Lady President at the College, 47, Bed- 


ford Square. 
OYAL MANCHESTER INSTI- 


TUTION.—EXHIBITION of MODERN PICTURES 
and WORKS of ART.—The EXHIBITION of 1852 WILL BE 
OPENED as soon as practicable after the closing of the Royal 
Academy in London, and all works must be sent so as to ar- 
rive not later than the 7th August. Pictures, &c, from Lon- 
don will be forwarded by Mr. Joseph Green, 14, Charles 
Street, Middlesex Hospital ; and from Edinburgh and the 
neighbourhood by Mr. A. M. Hill, 67, Princes Street, Edin- 
burgh, if delivered to them respectively before the 31st July. 
Pictures, &c. from the Royal Academy must be delivered to 
Mr. Green immediately on the closing of that exhibition ; 
and from other places artists are requested to send them by 
the most convenient and least expensive conveyance. The 
Council particularly request that no artist will send more 
than four paintings, it being resolved that not more than that 
number by any one artist shall be hung. 

No carriage-expenses will be paid except for the Works of 
those Artists to whom a regular Exhibition Circular has been 





sent. 

The following are the Prizes offered— 

ONE HUNDRED GUINEAS Ww the Artist of the best Oil 
Pp 


ainting. 
And THE HEYWOOD GOLD MEDAL to the Artist of the 
best Water-colour Drawing. 


These Prizes are open to all competitors. Any Work 





having been in a Public Exhibition previous to the year_.1852, | 


will be disqualified from competing for either of these Prizes. 
The Council reserve the power of withholding a Prize 

should no Work be contributed which they think of sufficient 

excellence to merit it. JOHN E. GREGAN, Hon. Sec. 


ONDON TO DUBLIN (via Holyhead) 
in THIRTEEN HOURS and a HALF. 

Three communications daily on weekdays; two on Sun- 
days. Sea passage, Four hours anda half. First Class, 3/. ; 
second, 2/. Return tickets (available for a fortnight), first 
class, 41. 10s.; second, 3/. Children under twelve, half-price. 

For full particulars of the booking through system between 
England and Ireland, see Bradshaw's Guide, page 122 ; Walsh's 
Irish Guide, page 20; Fisher's Irish Guide, page 2. 


+ y IN 
OUVEAU MONDE GOLD MINING 
COMPANY.—The Commission of Supervision have the 
— to announce that Mr. Clement, their Superintendent 
California, with an efficient staff of officers, assayer, arti- 
sans, and miners—in all twenty-four persons—left Southamp- 
ton by the Medway steamer for Chagres, on Wednesday last, 
taking with them machinery and implements to enable them 
to commence unmediate operations. The Commission have 
also the satisfaction of saying they have received from the 
Hon. David Hoffman an extract from a letter from Colonel 
Fremont, of which the following is a copy. 

2, Moorgate Stacet, London, Nov. 23, 1851. 

Extract from Letter from Colonel Fremont to Mr. Hoffman. 
“San Francisco, California, Oct, 29, 1851. 

“My dear Sir—By the last mail I received yours of August 
16. I notice that Gregory's Express lately carried bullion 
through to Liverpool in thirty-seven days, and it may be well 
to use this means in any more important communication when 
time enters into the question. 

“ The Director of the Nouveau Monde Company has arrived 
here. I have approved their lease, and engaged to have a 
good location ready for them. 

“We are daily gaining contidence in the richness of the 
veins, and in their permanence. 

“We have also discovered a beautiful method of obtaining 
the gold from the rock. I will give you a statement of results. 

“T have decidedly declined any sale of the Mariposas. 

“ David Hoffman, Esq. London. J. ©. PREMONT.” 
BRttisH AUSTRALIAN GOLD 
MINING COMPANY. 

In order to convince the public that this Company is not 
Mable to the Joint Stock Companies Registration Act, and 
that, consequently, no deed is required, and no further liabi- 
lity can be incurred, the London Committce beg to state, that 
they have obtained the opinion of Sir Frederick Thesiger on 
the point, of which the following is a copy— 

“Tam of opinion that the British Australian Gold Mining 
Company is exempt from the operation of the Joint Stock 
Companies Registration Act. This Company was not esta- 
blished in any part of the United Kingdom in the sense of the 
Legislature, which sense appears to me to be clearly con- 
veyed by the enactment that the Act is to apply to every joint 
stock company established in Scotland, and having an office 
or place of business in any other part of the United Kingdom. 
From which expression two things may be inferred: first, 
that the word ‘ established’ is intended to point to the place 
where the Company was formed or founded; and secondly, 
that but for this special provision with respect to Scotland, 
merely having a place of business in the United Kingdom 
would not have brought a Scotch Company within the opera- 
tion of the Act. The Company in question was formed or es- 
tablished at Sydney, and there is nothing in the Act which 
will make the formation of a branch or place of business here 


equivalent to establishments. igned) 
‘Temple, Dec. 20, 1851. FREDERIC THESIGER.” 


_ 
BRI tise AUSTRALIAN GOLD 
MINING COMPANY. 

(Established in Sydney.) 

CAPITAL, 200,000/. in 200,000 SHARES of ll. each, to be 
paid up in full, and without any further liability. 
Committee of Management in Australia. 

Edward Hammond Hargreaves, Esq. Sydney, the first 
Discoverer of Gold in Australia. 
Richard Fawcett, Esq. George Street, Sydney. 
John Orr, Esq. of the firm of Jamieson, Orr, and Co. Syd- 
ney and Melbourne. 
Committee for the London Agency. 
Charles Heneage, Esq. fenry Thomas Ryde, Esq. 
George Burge, Esq. John Moorhouse, Esq. 
Richard Ward, Esq. Edward Davis, Esq. 
r Sydney—Randolph John Want, 
Solicitors .. London—PF. P. Chappell, Esq. 
Sydney—Union Bank of Australia. 
+». , London—Messrs. Martin, Stone, and Martin, 
Lombard Street. 
Stockbroker—Mr. F. A. Helps, 21, Finch Lane. 
London Secretary—Mr. H. A. Drake. 
Sydney—1*1, George Strect. 
Offices ..... London—26, Moorgate Street. 
This Company (which is already completely formed in Syd- 
ney) has been established for the purpose of working, to the 
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Bankers 








| the hopefulness of their und 


| the Times of the 23d inst. (from which last the i 
are made, will tind that you have never onc 


greatest possible advantage, the most eligible portions of the | 


splendid Gold Fields lately discovered in Australia. 

The Committee have secured a lease for seven years of a 

lot of freehold land, about 600 yards square, situate on the 

ummer Hill Creek, in the Wellington district, contiguous to 
the famous Ophir diggings. 

They have so secured a lease, for a similar term, of such 
| oa ee of an estate, called zleton, as are desirable for 

ining purposes. This estate is contiguous to Maitland, on 
the Hunter River, and extends for upwards of 20 miles, in 
many parts of which Gold has already been discovered. 

Either or both of these leases are to be renewable for an ex- 
tended period of 7 or 14 years, at the option of the Company, 
on og to the lessor of a royalty of 5!. per cent upon the 
Pp 








The Company being established in Sydney, the liability of 
each Shareholder is limited to the amount of his Shares, 
which are paid up in full, on allotment. The Shareholders are 
subject to no call, and are not required o sign any decd. 

For further particulars see printed Prospectus. 

Applications for Shares, in the usual form, to be made at the 
Offices of the Company ; toMr. F. A. Hetrs, Stock-broker, 21, 
ae Lane ; or to any of the Country Agents hitherto ad 





| this, but you seek to evade the real question by 


7 
. . 
LERICAL, MEDICAL, and GENE- 
RAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY.—An Extraordinary 
GENERAL MEETING of the PROPRIETORS and the AS- 
SURED of this Society will be held at the Office in Great 
Russell Street, on Tuunspay, the Ist day of JaNuAnY NEXT, 
at Two o'clock precisely, for the purp of declaring a BO- 
NUS out of the Profits which have ac ed from the general 
business of the Society during the five years ending June 30, 
1851. GEO. H. PINCKARD, Resident Secretary. 
99, Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, Dec. 1551. 


rel + reo) ‘a 
NSURANCE AGAINST RAILWAY 

ACCIDENTS, BY THE RAILWAY PASSENGERS 
SURANCE COMPANY. 
impowered by special Act of Parliament, 12 and 13 Vic. 

cap. 40. 
Offices, No. 3, Old Broad Street, London. 
TABLE OF PREMIUMS. 

For the convenience of frequent or daily travellers the 
Company issue periodical tickets at the following rates of 
premium, which give the holder the option of travelling in 
any class carriage, and on an ilway in the kingdom— 

TO INSURE 
£1000, at an Annual Premium of 20s. 
£200, atan Annual Premium of 5s. 

Single Journey Tickets are likewise issued at most railway 

tations in the kingdom, at the following rates of premium— 
3d. to insure 1000/, in a First-class ¢ iage. 
2d. to insure 5001. in a Second-class 
ld. to insure 200/, in a Third-class Car 

These sums to be paid to the legal representatives of the 
holder in case of fatal accident while travelling by railway, 
with proportionate compensation to himself in cases of per- 
sonal injury ALEXANDER BEATTIE, 


3, Old Broad Street, October 1851. Secret 




















































"MHE INCE HALL COAL AND CAN- 
NEL COMPANY are now delivering of superior quality , 
and at very reduced prices, their celebrated 
WALLS. END COAL and CANNEL for HOUSE USE, 
Cc! EL: 90AL for GAS PURPOSE 
SMITIL’'S SLACK d COKE for FOUN 
STEAM and COKING COALS, 
in LONDON and at all the Stations of the London and North 
Western, the Buckingahmshire, Birmingham and Gloucester, 
and Shropshire Union Railways. 
ORDERS addressed to the Company's Agents, as follows : 
viz.— 
LONDON, Messrs. Ler and Jerpers, 11, Upper Ground 
Street, Blackfriars. 





ORY USE, 











BIRMINGHAM, Mr. W. Canrer, Duddeston Row, for all | 





way, South of 
hamshire, and 


Stations at the London and North-western 
Stafford ; and for Stations on the Buckin 
Birmingham and Gloucester Railways. 
SHREWSBURY, Messrs. Youre and Srence, for the Dis- 
trict between that Town and Staffore 
Or to the Secretary of the Compan 





o] 






at their Chief Office, 7, 


Rumford Street, Liverpool, will meet w ith prompt attention. 
WILLIAM LAIRD, General Manager. 








L°% DON (WATFORD) SPRING 
WATER COMPANY. 
To John Dickinson q- Abbott's Hill, Herts. 

Sir—At a Board Meeting of the Directors of the above 
Company, held at the Office, 39, Moorgate Street, this after 
noon, your letterto them, advertised in today's Times (and 
which only reached them through the medium of that paper 
was read, and I am instructed to state that the Directors feel 
grateful for your offer to admit “ the inspection of your wells 








‘ ss : 
NDIA.—Cadets receiving Appointments 
in the East Iadia Company's Cavalry, Artillery, Infantry 

or Medical Service, are respectfully informed, that on applica? 
tlon to Messrs. CHRISTIAN, they will be furnished with 
carefully-prepared ESTIMATES, showing the whole cost of 
OUTFIT and PASSA vid the Cape or Egypt, without the 
necessity of employing agent, which will be found desi able 
to those who study economy.—11, Wigmore St. Cavendish Sq 

. > yy 

NICOLL’S REGISTERED PALETOT 
L also the EIDER DOWN PALETOT, and NICOLL’s 
TOGA, or RAILWAY COMFORTER) now ready at 114, 116 
118, and 120, REGENT STREET, and 22, CORNHILL, for 
Winter Wear, at the moderate price of Two and Three 























| Guineas each ; thus it deservedly bears the name of being 


| liariy suited to combine these important requisites 


and works, with power to make experiments and report re- | 


sults, to whichever they may select of the three eminent en- 
gineers named by you, provided they will engage to pay them 
all the charges incidental to their survey, and t you harm- 
less of all expense."’ The Directors will take an early oppor- 
tunity of testing the good faith of this offer by requesting 
your permission to allow Mr. Robert Stephenson, (whose ex- 
perience in local works in Hertfordshire, and practical ac- 
quaintance with the chalk formation is extensive,) on your 
own terms, to inspect your wells and works to enable him to 
report on the subject. After your liberal and public invita- 
tion, you cannot, of course, refuse this request, although the 
enginecr ected is not one of the gentlemen named by you. 
I now b leave to draw your attention to a few facts. 
Your letter in the Times of Tuesday, the 16th inst. compl 
that the statement in the prospectus of the London (Watford 
Spring Water Company, namely, “that you are and have 
been for many years past constantly pumping up at four of 
your mills in Herts about two millions of gallons of spring 
water daily from the chalk) for manufacturing uses,” is put 
forward without your conser.t ; but you take espe care not 
to contradict the fact. When publicly “d in the 
Times of the 20th inst. to contradict it, if y n do so, you 
still evade the real point. The statement made in the pro- 
spectus of the Company is clear and definite. It is capable of a 
plain, straightforward denial, ntrue. You do not attempt 
pressing for- 
ward not only irrelevant matter, but by making, truly and 
properly speaking, deluding statements. You choose to assert 
that the Directors of the London (Watford) Spring Water 
Company “ have undertaken the task of establishing a water 
company on a novel principle, namely, the supply of London 
and some considerable towns with spring water, to be obtain- 
ed from a well hereafter to be sunk in the chalk formation 
by the side of the river Colne, near Watford.” The supply- 
ing of considerable towns with spring water from the chalk 
is not novel in principle. The towns of St. Alban’s, Brighton, 
Deal, Dover, Gravesend, Ramsgate, Wi nester, are all at the 
present time, and have been for many years past, abundantly 
supplied by spring water, procured from wells sunk in the 
chalk, and the new works lately opened for the supply of wa 
ter to Croydon is also derived from a well in the chalk, stated 
in the Illustrated London News of last week to be fed by 


















































| anda troublesome cough. Her 


springs, which have been fuund to yield 1000 gallons per 
| minute. ' 


In another part of yourletter you hazard statements equai.s 
erroneous ; you affirm that the Directors of the London 
Watford) Spring Water Company in their “ advertisement 
for obtaining associates in their chimerical enterprise specify 
certain operations at mills of yours in Herts as indicative of 
sking notwithstanding a let- 
ter published by you contradictory of their premises.’ Any 
person'who will take the trouble to refer to the prospectus of 
the Company, your letter in the Times of the 16th inst. a let- 
ter of mine in the Times of the 20th inst. and your letter in 
pove extracts 
e denied, much 
less refuted, any one statement put forward in the prospectus 
or advertisements of the Company, although you try to lead a 
casual reader inte such a conclusion. 

You will, I have no doubt, remember that this is not the 
first or even second time that I have had occasion to com- 
plain with just cause of your want of ingenuousness in rela- 
tion to the above subject. I am, Sir, y obedient servant, 

SAMUEL COLLIE HOMERSHAM. 

19, Buckingham Street, Adelphi, Dee. 23, 1851. 


"hy ~ 2 PNW Te] + 4 
( YHRISTMAS PRESENTS.—At this fes- 

tive period of the yeara more than usual anxiety is created 
for Personal Attraction, and the following unrivalled diseo- 
veries for the toilet are called into increased requisition, 
namely, ROWLANDS’ MACASSAR OIL, for creating and 
sustaining a luxuriant head of hair; ROWLANDSsS’ KALY- 
DOR, for rendering skin soft, fair, and blooming ; and 
ROWLANDS' ODONTO, or pearl dentifrice, for imparting 
a pearl like whiteness to the teeth. The Patronage of Roy- 
alty through. ut Europe, and the high appreciation by rank 
and fashion, with the well-known infallible efficacy of these 
articles, give them a celebrity unparalleled, and render them 
a peculiarly elegant and seasonable present. Beware of spu- 
rious imitations. The only genuine of cach bears the name 
of “ Rowlands’ preceding that of the article on the wrap 
per or label.—Sold by them at 20, Hatton Garden, London, 
and by Chemists and Perfumers. 













































not only the most fashionable, but also the cheapest and most 
durable garment ever offered to the public. 


Were , 

O PARENTS AND GUARDIANS— 
d The tendency of modern taste, as exercised in boy's 
dress, is happily free from the grievous folly to which girls 
are subjected for the improvement of figure and gait, as it is 
called, In the garments made by Messrs. NICOLL, 114, 116 
118, and 120, Regent Street, and 22, Cornhill, the chest and 
limbs, although gracefully clad, are not improperly confined 
and the result is a better chance of having in riper life a well. 
formed chest, with free play for the lungs and other vital 
ns. It may here be mentioned that a kind of warm 
coat for boys has recently been produced at the above 
warerooms, Which will doubtless prove acceptable, the price 
of which is One Guimea and upwards. 


= r . To . 
Jp EAL AND SON’S EIDER DOWN 

QUILTS are made in three varieties—the BORDERED 
QUILT, the PLAIN QUILT, and the DUVET. The Bor- 
dered Quilt is inthe usual form of bed-quilts, and is a most 
ant and luxurious article. The Plain Quilt is smaller, 
and is useful as an extra covering on the bed, or asa wrapper 
in the car »,oron the couch. The Duvét is a loose case 
filled with eider down, as in general use on the Continent, 
List of Prices and Sizes sent free by post, on application to 
Heat and Son's Bedding Factory, 196, (opposite the Chapel, 
Tottenham Court Road. 
I ORIZONTAL WATCHES, very Flat.— 

A. B. SAVORY and SONS, W 7 
hill, London, o| i n silver cases, 3/. 10s. 
in gold cases, six guineas each. These watches are 
und durable, the horizontal escapement being pecu- 
They are 
nd continue going whilst being wound. 


jewelled in four holes 
A twelvemonth’s warranty given with each. 


v>P rh 

\ ETCALFE and CO.’s NEW PATTERN 
a TOOTH-BRUSH and Smyrna Sponges.—The Tooth- 
brush has the important advantage of searching thoroughly in- 
to the divisions of the teeth, and cleaning them in the most 
extraordinary manner, and is famous for the hairs not coming 
loose, ls. An improved Clothes-brush, that cleans in a third 
part of the usual time, and incapable of injuring the finest 
nap. Penetrating Hair-brushes, with the durable unbleached 
Russian bristles, which do not soften like common hair. Flesh- 
brushes of improved graduated and powerful friction. Velvet- 
brushes, which act in the most surprising and successful man 

ner. Genuine Smyrna Sponge, with its preserved valuable 
properties of absorption, vitality, and durability, by means of 
direct importations, dispensing with all intermediate parties* 
profits and destructive bleaching, and securing the luxury of 
agcnuine Smyrna Sponge. Only at Mercacre, Binetey, and 
€ sole establishment, 130 8, Oxford Street. 























No. 9, Corn- 
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| OLLOWAY’S PILLS AN EXTRA- 
ORDINARY REMEDY FOR LIVER COMPLAINT.— 

m Mr. Robert James, of Tredegar, dated 
December 16, 1851.—To Professor Holloway. Sir— With gra- 
titude | write to inform you of the wonderful cure your Pills 
have eiXected on my daughter, who had been suffering from 
enlargement of the liver, palpitation of the heart, dropsy, 
ase was given up by the me- 
dical attendants as hopeless. At this alarming crisis I was 
induced to try your Pills; and er taking them, it was as- 
tonishing to see how rapidly she regained her health. She is 
now perfectly recovered, and as well as a parent could desire 
Sold by all Druggists, and at Professor Ho_toway's Establish 





Extract of a letter fi 














s | ment, 244, Strand, London. 
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] INNEFORD’S PURE FLUID MAG- 
NESIA has been for many years sanctioned by the most 
eminent of the medical profession as an excellent remedy for 
Acidities, Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and Indigestion. As 
a mild aperient it is admirably adapted for delicate females, 
particularly during pregnancy ; and it prevents the food of 
infants from turning sour during digestion. Combined with 
the Acidulated Lemon Syrup, it forms an effervescing ape- 
i wht, which highly agreeable and efficacious. 
Prepared by Dinero and Co. Dispensing Chemists, (and 
General Agents for the Improved Horse-hair Gloves and 
Belts,) 172, New Bond Street, London, and sold by all respect - 

able Chemists throughout the empire. 
ca 
BOOK 


\ TEBSTER’'S ROYAL RED 
for Janvany 1852 is now ready. May be ordered 
er and Co. 60, Piccadilly. 

UARTERLY REVIEW, No. 
CLXXIX. -- NOTICE. — ADVERTISEMENTS 

and BILLS for the above Periodical will be in time if 


forwarded to the Publisher before the 29th instant. 
Joun Murnay, Albemarle Street. 




















of all Booksellers.— Wess 








ee RGH REVIEW, No. CXCIIL. 
4—ADVERTISEMENTS intended for insertion are 
requested to be forwarded to the Publishers before 
Mownpay, the 29th instant; and BILLS not later than 
Wepxrspay, the 31st instant. 

London: Loxeman, Brown, & Co. 39, Paternoster Row. 


M USEUM OF CLASSICAL ANTI- 
JVEQUITIES; a Quarterly Journal of Ancient Art. 
Super-royal. London, 1852. 

Volume I. (for 1851) is now published, 1/. 11s. 6d. 
comprising Twenty-seven Articles on Art and Anti- 
quity, illustrated with 13 Lithographs or Engravings, 
and 53 Wood-cuts. Prospectuses may be had. The 
Names of Subscribers to Volume II. (at 1/. 1s. in Town, 
and 1/. 3s. in Country,) will be received by the Editor, 
37, Great Queen Street, to whom all Communications 
are to be addressed. 


HANDSOM 





















oHRISTMAS PRESENT AND 
NEW YEAR'S GIFT. 
By Anthority of the Royal Commissioners. 
MHE COMPLETE OFFICIAL 
DESCRIPTIVE and ILLUSTRATED CATA- 
LOGUE of the GREAT EXHIBITION of the WORKS 
of INDUSTRY of ALL NATIONS, 1851. In Three 
handsome Volumes, price Three Guineas. ; 
“The library of every Englishman will be incom~- 
plete without a copy of this truly national work, which 
will be handed down from generation to generation as 
an enduring record of an event which excited the won- 
der of the civilized globe, and formed one of the bright- 
est phases of the present century.”—Mining Journal, 
SPICER BROTHERS, Wholesale Stationers. 
WM. CLOWES and SONS, Printers. 2 
Official Catalogue Office, Tudor Street, New Bridge 
Street, Blackfriars, and of all Booksellers. 
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Boun’s STanpaRD Liprary ror JANUARY 
EANDER’S CHURCH HISTORY. 
Vol. 6, with Index. Post 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
Henry G. Born, 4,5, & 6, York St. Covent Garden. 
Boun’s Screntiric LIBRARY FoR aan 
UMBOLDT’S PERSONAL } 
TIVE of HIS TRAVELS. Vol. a 
to be completed in 3 vols.) 5s. 
oro. un, 4, 5, & 6, York St. Covent Garden. 
—~"Boun’s Crasstcat. Liprany ror JANvany. 
INDAR, literally translated by Dawson 
W. Turner; to which is added, the METRI- 
GAL TRANSLATION, by Anranam Moore. Fine 
Portrait. Post 8vo. 5s. 
Henry G. Boun, 4, 5, & 6, York St. Covent Garden. 
Boun’s CHeaP Senirs.—New Vout 
AWTHORNE’S TWICE. TOLD 
TALES. Second Series. Post 8vo. 1s.—Also 
the First Series. Price 1s 
Hesny G. Bou, 4, 5, & 6, York St. Covent Garden. 
Curistmas Book. Elegant i in cloth, gilt edges, 2s. 6d. 
AWTHORNE’S WONDER - BOOK 
FOR GIRLS AND BOYS. Post 8vo. with 8 
fine Illustrations. 
Henny G. Bon 
Boun’s Curar Serres, » Is. or in gilt ec loth, ls. Gd. 
AWTHORNE os * SNOW IMAGE, 
and OTHE R TALES. Post 8vo. 
Henry G. Bony, 4, 5, and 6, York St. Covent Garde len, 


eaten LONGFELLOW’S NEW POEM. _ 
vow ready, feap. Svo. price 5s. 
HE GOLDEN LEGEND. 
By Hexry Wapsworrn Loneretiow. 
Davin Bocve, Fleet Street. 


NARR A- 


Post 8vo. 








. 5, & 6, York St. Covent Garden. 











“ Nearly ready, octa 
Ir ISTORY of TRIAL by JURY. By 
Wiuitam = Forsyrn, M.A. late Fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge; and Author of * Hor- 


tensius.” 
London: eames W. Parker and Sox, We st Str and, 


his day, feap. octavo, One shilling, ira 
HE LOG OF THE WATER LILY, 


(Four-oared Thames Gig,) during a Rowing Ex- 
eursion on the Rhine, and other Streams of Germany. 
By an Oxford Man and a Wykehamist 

‘London : Joun W. Parker and Sox, West Strand. 


~~ MISS KAVANAGH’S NEW WORK. 

Just published, in 1 vol. post 8vo. with Portraits, price 
12s. elegantly bound in embossed cloth, gilt edges, 
W OMEN OF CHRISTIANITY EX- 

EMPLARY FOR ACTS of PIETY and 
CHARITY. By Jena Kavanacu, Author of “ Woman 
in France,” ** Nathalie,” Xc. 

London: Smirn, Exper, and Co. 65, 


HEATH'S KEEPSAKE. 
Just published, price 21s. elegant!y bound, 


kK EEPSAKE for 1852. 
Edited by Miss Powrr. With Contributions by 
the most Popular Writers of the di iy. The Plates en- 


graved under the superintendence of Mr. Frederick 
Heath. Davip Pocve, Fleet Strect. 


THE BOOK OF 
In a new and splendid binding, Ms.; 
YOURT ALBUM 
J) A-Series of Twelve Portraits of the Female Aris- 
tocracy, engraved by the most eminent Artists, from 
Drawings by John Hayter; with Biographical and His- 
torical Memoirs.—Davip Bocvur, Fleet Street. 


THE ENGLISH FAMILY ROBINSON. 
Now ready, with 12 Plates by Harvey, price 7». 
\ DESERT-HOME; or the Adyen- 
tures of a Lost Family in the Wilderness. By 
Captain Mayne Rei, Author of “ The Rifle Rangers,” 
Xe. Davip Bocur, Fleet Street. 
BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED WORK. 
Now ready, richly bound, 25s.; or in morocco, 35s. 
VHRISTMAS WITH THE POETS 
) aCollection of Songs, Carols, and Descriptive 
Verses, relating to the Festival of Christmas.’ Embel- 
lished with 50 tinted Illustrations by Birxer Fosrrr, 
ind with Initial Letters and other Orname nts. New Edit. 
*e* This extremely beautiful volume was shown by 
the. Trustees of the British Museum to their visitors 
during the Exhibition of 1851, as a triumph of typo- 
graphic and torial art — Davin Bocur, Fleet Street. 
BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED EDITION. 
Just published, crown 8vo. 21s. cloth; 30s. morocco, 
| ONGFELLOW’S POEMS; including 
4 “Evangeline,” “Voices of the Night,” ‘* Sea- 
side and Fire-side,” &c. 
One Hundred Enzravings on Wood, 
Jane E. Benham, Birket Foster, Xe 
EVANGELINE; a Tale of Aca 
lis. morocco. 
VOICES of the 
cloth; 21s. morocco.- 
AMUSEMENT FOR CHRISTMAS PARTIES. 
Now ready, in square 8vo. price 3s. 6d. cloth, 
CRACKER BON- BON for CHRIST- 
a MAS PARTIES; consisting of Christmas Pieces 
for Private Representation, and other seasonable mat- 
ter, in Prose and Verse. By Rosexr B. Broven. L- 
lustrated by H. G. Hine. 
Also, profusely Illustrated, price 5s. cloth, 
CTING CH ARADES ; or 
, Words: a Christmas Game to make 
ing short. By the. Brothers Maynrew, 
“** The Greatest Plague of Life.” 


‘or nhill. 





BEAUTY. _ 
wloured, 42s. 
for 1852: 

















from Designs by 
Also separately, 
10s. 6d. cloth; 





and other Poems. 15s. 
Fleet Street. 


NIGHT; 
Davip Bocve, 


Authors of 






_D. Bocvur, 86, Fleet Street ; and all Booksellers. 
~ ‘fHE NEW EDITION OF | 
K icHTs CABINET SHAKSPERE 
IS NOW COMPLETE. 


It contains, in addition to Mr. Knight’s careful col- 
lation of the Plays, Glossarial Notes, an Historical In- 
troduction and Life, the Poems and Sonnets; with the 
various Portraits of the Author, and Illustrated Title- 
pages to the Volumes. In 12 vols. blue cloth, gilt 
€'ges, price 25s. 

Louduu: We. 8. Oar and Co. Amen Corner. 
And sold by all Book sellers 





Illustrated with upwards of | 


Deeds not | 


a long even- | 





Just ready, 
( BSERVATIONS ox’ “THE PAST 
AND PRESENT STATE OF FIRE-ARMS, 
and on the Probable Effects in War of the New Musket: 
with a Proposition for subdividing the Royal Regiment 
of Artillery into Battalions for Field and Garrison Ser- 
vices. By Colonel Cursney, D.C.L. and F.R.S. Royal 


Artillery. 
London: Loxemax, Brown, Green, and Loxem ANS. 


MR. HARRISON AINSWORTIT'S NEW SERIAL 
ORK 





This day is published No. II. price ls. of 
\ ERVYN CLITHEROE. By W. 
Harrison Arnsworrn, Esq. With Illustrations 
by ** Phiz.” 
*,* To be had of all Booksellers, and at all the Rail- 


| way Stations. 


Cuarman and Hatt, 193, Piccadilly. 


~ LADY BULWER LYTTON’S NEW NOVEL. _ 
i SCHOOL FOR HUSBANDS; or 
Moli@re’s Life and Times. A Novel, in 3 vols. By 
Is now ready, at all the Li- 





zady Butwer Lyrrox. 
brarics. 
Cuartes J. Skeet, Publisher, 21, King William Street, 
Charing Cross. 
*,* Immediate orders are necessary to secure copies. 








rady, A iar 25s. cloth gil 
Ts ¢ AST LES AND ABBE YS OF 
ENGLAND by We Brartir, Esq. Illustrated 


7 Engravings on Steel, and numerous Woo:t-cuts, 
from Origins al Drawings, by W. H. Banrierr, Esq. 
This volume comprises Chepstow Castle, Tintern Ab- 
bey, Raglan Castle, and the various intere sting remains 
on the Welsh Border. 

London: Haut, \ IRTUR, 


with 2 


25, Ps iternoster ‘Row. 


and Co 


lay, Svo. Is. 

‘OME AC COU? NT OF THE 
‘ WORKING OF ST. DAVID'S COLLEGE, 
LAMPETER. By Row1nanp Wittiams, B.D. Senior 
Tutor and Vice-Principal, and Chaplain to the Lord 
Bishop of Llandaff. 

By the same Author, 1s. 6d. 

TWO SERMONS—one preached at the Visitation of 
the Lord Bishop of St. David's, and the other in the 
Chapel of Lampeter Colleg With some Account of 
the Actual Working of the College. 

London: Joun W. Parker and Sox, West Strand. 
CHRISTMAS PRESENTS FOR YOUNG PERSONS, 
This day is published, l2mo. cloth gilt, price 6s. 

YOUNG TRAVELLER'S JOURNAL 
f of a TOUR in NORTH and SOUTH AMERICA, 
With Sixteen Ilustrations. 


ACTUAL 


Also, just published, 
The OCEAN QUEEN and the SPIRIT of the 
STORM. By W. H.G. Kixasrox, Esq. Square 12mo. 
with Four beautifully coloured Illustrations, 5s. ; or 


with the Plates » pl: tin, 4s. 
London: Losworrn, 215, Regent Street, 
Who has a large assortment of Children’s 
ways on sale 





Books al- 


NEW GIFPT-BOOK FOR THE SEASON. 
Just published, crown 8vo. price 16s. elegantly bound, 
ve Ek LANSDOWNE SHAKESPEARE. 

Of this beautiful One Volume Edition of the 
Englishman's household book, perfectly unique in the 
annals of printing, and dedicated, by express per- 
mission, to the Mest Noble the Marquis of Lansdowne, 
nearly a thousand copies have been sold within the 
tirst few days of its publication. 

It has been produced regardless of cost, in order that 
it may take a permanent position as a gentleman's 
handbook abroad and a drawingroom bijou at home. 
Its characteristics will be found in uniting with its 
portability a clearness and facility in reading hitherto 
unattained in any impression. 

Collier’s text has been most carefully compared and 
revised, and for the first time in any edition of Shake- 
speare the stage directions are distinguished by being 
printed in red ink, and so are the names of the speakers, 
which appear, not at the beginning of the first line of a 
speech in an abridged form, as heretofore, but in a dis- 
tinct line above each speech in the centre of the co- 
lumn. In this way, as it is remarked in the * Ex- 
aminer,” the inconvenience which usually attends the 
reading of a compressed type is almost entirely obviated, 
thus rendering this edition more convenient, either for 
reading or reference, than any othe 

Publisher, Wun.tam Wurre, Pall Mall. 


NEW PUBLIC ATIONS. 

In 2 vols. Svo. cloth, 32s 
and LETTERS of BARTHOLD 
NIEBUHR. From the German and 
With Essays on his Character and 
Chevalier Bunsen and Professors 
(This day. 


IFE 

4 GEORGE 
Original Sources. 
Influence, by the 
Branpis and Loewe. 


Il. 
Handsomely printed in crown 8vo. with a Portrait and 
Vignette-Title, 8s. cloth, 

THE POETICAL and DRAMATIC 
WORKS of SIR EDWARD BULWER LYTTON, 
Bart Now first collected. Vol. 1. containing ** Narra- 
tive Poems,” “ The New Timon,” &c. (hus day.) 

i. 
Cheap Edition of the Novels and Tales of Sir E. 
wer Lytton, Bart. Crown Svo cloth, | 

ERNEST MALTRAVERS. Part 2. 
Being ALICE; or the Mysteries. With anew Pre- 
face and Frontispiece. 

Iv. 
Feap. Svo. 78. 6d 

SERMONS in SONNETS, with a 
TEXT on the NEW YEAR, and other P OEMS Ry 
Rev. C. H. Townsnenpn, M.A. of Trinity Hall, Cam- 
bridge. 

“There is matter in the volume fora great variety 


of readers, with a spirit of truth and n vtur al enjoyment 


which will be found unvarying.”—Ecaminer 
v 


In 2 vols. fean. cloth, 16s 
The POEMS and DRAMAS of 
EDMUND READE. Now first collected, 
revision. CONTENTS : 


JOUN 


with final 


Destiny. Italy, in Four Parts. 
The Deluge. Catiline. 
Drama ot a Life. Kings. M+ mnon 
Vision of the Ancient Revelati ns of Life. 


London: CoapmMan and Haut, 196, Piccadilly. 





1 ISTORY 


| November 1851, 


3ul- 


blue cloth ‘gilt, , 


" E 


FRASER'S MAGAZINE. 


4 RASER’S MAGAZINE for January 

1852 contains the First Part of a New Historical 
Romance, entitled, HYPATIA; or New Foes with an 
Olb Face. By the "Author of “* Yeast.” 


EAST: a Problem. By Cartes Krnas- 
Ley Jun. Rector of Eversley. Reprinted, with 
Additions, from Fraser’s Magazine. Second and Cheap- 
er Edition, 5s. 
EAVES FROM THE NOTE-BOOK OF 
4 A NATURALIST. By W. J. Broperir, F.R.S. 
Author of ** Zotlogical Recreations.” Reprinted from 
Fraser's Magazine. Post octavo, 10s. 6d. 
OF THE HUNGARIAN 


WAR, was commenced in Fraser's Magazine for 
. and is continued in succeeding Num- 
ers. 


‘ UPPER TEN THOUSAND: 
Sketches of American Society. By a New-Yorker. 
Reprinted from Fraser's Magazine. 
] OMERIC BALLADS. By W. Ma- 
GINN, LL.D. Collected from Fraser’ "s Magazine, 
and carefully revised. 6s. 
London: Joux W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 











13, Great Marlborough Street. 


OLBURN AND _ CO,’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. Now Reavy, 


I. 
\ R. DISRAELI’S NEW WORK, 
i “LORD GEORGE BENTINCK,” a Political 
Biography. 1 large vol. 8vo. 15s. bound. 


It. 
\ R. ELIOT WARBURTON’S NEW 
ata NOVEL, “ DARIEN ; OR THE MERCHANT 


It. 
‘AM SLICK’S NEW COMIC WORK, 
\) © TRAITS of AMERICAN HUMOUR.” 3 vols. 


IV. 
\ ARY HOWITT’S NEW WORK, 
“JACOB BENDIXEN THE JEW.” From the 
Danish. 3 vols. 

“This tale has the fascination and the value of a 
glimpse into a most strange world. We heartily com- 
mend the novel.” —Athenaum. 

‘* A powerfully-written book—full of interest and in- 
cident.” —Messenger. 


(EAR HARRIN \GTON; 
Tale. 3 vols. 

** There is good matter in this novel. 
purpose is evidently no mean one, while in the work- 
ing of it out, more thought, more poetical fancy, and 
more originality are shown than are habitually to be 
met with in works of its class. Its writer possesses 
thought, fancy, and originality in no common degree.” 

—Athenwum. 


a Domestic 


The author's 


In Weekly Numbers, price 2d. or stamped for poet 3d. 
in Monthly Parts, and in Half-yearly Volumes, (three 


of which are published 
WORDS. A Weexty 


OUSEHOLD 
Jovenan. Conducted by Cuartys Dickens. 
Designed for the Instruction and Amusement of all 
Classes of Readers, and to assist in the Discussion of 
the Social Questions of the time. 
Also, published at the end of eve 7 Month, at the 
same Office, price 
| OUSEHOLD N ARR AT IVE OF CUR- 
RENT EVENTS; which being declared by 
the judgment of the Court of Exchequer, a legal 
publication not coming within the provisions of the 
Stamp Act, will be regularly continued and much ime 
proved. 
The First Volume, being a Narrative of the Public 
Events of 1850, is always on sale, price 3s. neatly 
bound in cloth. The Second Volume will be published 
early in a, 
Otlice, No. 16, Wellington Street North. 
Bookse lle ‘rs and Newsmen. 


ILLUSTRATED GIFT- BOOKS FOR THE SEASON. 
T= GALLERY “OF NATURE. A 


Pictorial and Descriptive Tour through Creation, 
illustrative of the Wonders of Astronomy, Physical 
Geography. and Geology. By the Rev. T. Mitxer, 
M.A. F.R.G.S With Sixteen Engravings on Steel, 


Sold by all 


and many Hundred Vignettes and Diagrams. Royal 
8vo. cloth, 18s. and morocco, 31s. 6d. 
it. 
‘HAKSPERE’S WORKS. With a 


' Memoir of Shakspere, and Essay by Barry 
Corxwatt. Portrait by Hott. A series of illustra- 
trative Etchings, and 1000 Engravings on Wood, de- 
signed by Kenx¥ Meavows. 3 vols. super-royal 8vo. 
handsome cloth binding, 3/. 3s.; or in morocco, ele- 
gant, 4/. lis. 6d, 


rt. 
TORKS OF WILLIAM’ SHAK- 

SPERE. Knight's Cabinet Edition. Carefully 
printed on fine paper, the Tithepages adorned b 
copies of the various Portraits of Shakspere, and each 
Play embellished by an e.egant illustrative Engraving. 
12 vols. royal 32mo, 18s. cloth, or elegantly bound in 
25s. 


Iv. 
YON GAULTIER’S BOOK OF BAL- 
LADS. Ilistrations by Dove, Crowautit, and 
Leecn. Third Edition, carefully revised; with several 
New Ballads and Illustrations. Imperial lémo. 
cloth gilt, 8s. 6d. 
v. 
ie OWERS AND THEIR POETRY. 
By J. STEVENSON: Be sunan, M D. With Contribu- 
* Black wood’s Magazine.” Il- 


tious by Deura, of 
Small 4to. 


luminated Borders a other Illustrations. 
elegant cloth binding, 6s. 


ILLUS STRATED 
SONGS FOR CHILDREN. 
Foster. 


BOOK OF 
With Engravings 
from Designs by Birker Imperial 16mo. 
cloth gilt. 5s. 


Loudon: and Co, Amen Corner. 


Wa. S. Onna 
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UARTERLY REVIEW, 
CLXXIX. will be Published NEXT WEEK. 
ConTexTs : E 
I. Russian and German Campaigns. 
II. Kew Gardens. 
III. Physiognomy. 
IV. Junius. 
V. Highland Destitution and Irish Emigration. 
VI. Sir Robert Heron’s Notes. 
VII. Italy. 
VIL. tou Napoleon Bonaparte. 
Joun Mvrray, Albemarle Street. 


RASER’S MAGAZINE, for January, | 
price 2s. 6d.; or by post, 3s.; Contains: 

1, Hypatia; or New Foes | 6. Game Birds and Wild 

with an Old Face. By Fowl. 

the Author of ** Yeast” King Alfred. 

and ** The — s Tra- The Age of Veneer.— 

gedy.” Part The Science of Puff- 
2, Eighteen Hundred and le ing 

Fifty one. 9. History of the Hun- 
3. French Missionaries in | garian War. Chapter 
Thibet and Tartary. - 
| 
| 
! 





| 





em 





. An Election Row in 
Allinghain. New York. By Frank 

5. Autobiography of Cap- Manhattan. 
tain Digby Grand; or 14. The Coup d’Etat in 
* The Dangerous | France. A Letter to 
ee Chapters | the People of England. 
IV. and V, By A. V. Kirwan, Esq. 

Barrister-at-law. 
London: Joun W. PARKER and Sox, West Strand. 


4. The Valley Stream. By 
w. 





This dé ay is published, 
LACKWOOD'S MAGAZINE, No. 
CCCCXXXYV. for January. Price 2s. bd. 
CONTENTS : 

Political and Monetary Prospects. 

Dramas by William Smith. 

Mont Blanc. 

The Rural Superstitions of Western France. | 

Husbands, Wives, Fathers, Mothers. 

= Novel: or Varieties in English Life. Part 

VII 

| 
| 
| 
} 
| 


Struggles for Fame and Fortune. 
Lord George Bentinck. 
WitiiaM BLackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh & London. 








HARPE’S LONDON MAGAZINE. 

The January Part of this popular Journal is now 
— wice ls. It contains 2 Steel Engravings. 

elly Nowlan’s Experience. By Mrs. 8. C. Hall. 

The Chronicles of Ethelfled, By the Author of | 
** Mary Powell.” 

Female Trials in the Bush. By Mrs. Traill. 

The Strange Gentleman. By Miss Winnard. 

Reviews—C arlyle’s Life of en g—Sir Francis 
Head’s Paris in 1851, &e. 

The Fourteenth Volume, = the parts from 
July to December 1851, and containing 12 fine Engra- | 
vings from steel, is now ready. 

London : Hatt, VIRTUE, and Co. 25, Paternoster Row. 








Price Four pence, of any Bookse ‘ler. 

PERMANE - Ls 4 ENLARGED TO TWENTY- 

& QUARTO PAGES. 
OTES ‘AN D QUERIES. A Medium 
of Intercommunication for Literary Men, Artists, 
Antiquarics, Genealogists, &c. Stamped to go free by 
Post, 54. ASpecimen Number sent on Receipt of Five 
Postage Stamps. 

NOTES AND QUERIES was projected to serve as 
the Commonplace Book of all Men of Letters and lovers | 
of Literature, and during the two years it has been in 
existence its columns have been filled with communica- 
tions from the best scholars and most popular writers 
of the day, on every topie of literary and historical in- 
terest. To enumerate the names of the writers, and 
the various subjects treated of, would exceed the limits 
of an advertisement. They will be found in the Pro- 
spectuses, of which copies may be had of the Publisher. 
It has now been found necessary, from the increase of 
correspondence consequent on its greatly increased 
circulation, to enlarge it permanently to Twenty-four 


es. 
PN OTES AND QUERIES is published every Satur- 
day, being issued to the Trade at noon on Friday, to 
enable them to despatch copies in their country parcels. 
It is also issued in Monthly Parts and in Volumes. 
Vols. I. Il. and III., with very copious Indices, are | 
now ready, price 9s. 6d. each, cloth boards. Vol. IV 
will be ready on the 15th of Jan . 
Grorce Bet, 186, Fleet Street. Edinburgh: J. 
__ Menates. Dublin: Hones and Sarru. 


“4 RT-JOURNAL (Price 2s. 6d.) for 


Janvary 1852 will Contrary the following 


Engravings : 
ON STEEL—FOUR. 

1. The Cavalier’s Pets. Engraved in Line by - 
Outrim, from the Painting by Sir E. Landseer, R.A. i 
the Vernon Gallery. 

2. The Dangerous Playmate. meres in Line by 
E. J. Portbury, from the Painting by W. Etty, R.A. in 
the Vernon Gallery. 

3. Night; and 

4. Morning. Engraved on Steel by W. Roffe, from 
the Bas-reliefs of Thorwaldsen in the Gallery of his 
Graee the Duke of Devonshire, at Chatsworth. 

ON WOOD—FIFTY-TWO. 

Seven Large Engravings on Wood, to Illustrate a 
Memoir of Rubens. 

Twelve Engravings of Statues of the Madonna in | 
Nuremberg, Elucidated by Mrs. Jameson. | 

Two Engravings from Drawings from the ‘* Sketch- 
book of Moritz Retzsch.” 

Thirteen Engravings from Drawings by F. W. Fair- 
ty a F.S. of. to Illustrate a Day at Chatsworth, by Mrs. 

_ Four a of Ancient Costumes from Draw- 

ings by Professor Heideloft. 

hey Engraving of the Cardinal — Patience” 
Professor Miicke, of Dusseldor:! 
Twelve Engravings of Recent Works, to Illustrate 
the“ Pr s of Art-Manufacture 

*.* It will be obvious to all whe examine the four 
Engravings on Steel, above enumerated, that each is 

pt a value than the sum charged for the whole’; 

that they are quite equal in size and excellence to 
the prints which a few years ago were published at 
half-a-guinea each. 

This Part, commencing a New Volume, with the 
New Year, affords a favourable opportunity for New 
Subscribers. 











FOOTSTEPS 


A NEW YEAR’ 8 PRESENT. 
This day, with Illustrations from his Chief Works, printed in a Novel and Beautiful Style, feap. fto. 21s, 


LIFE OF THOMAS STOTHARD, R.A. 











WITH PERSONAL REMINISCENCES, BY MRS. BRAY. 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 
PARIS. 1851. This day, 2 vols. post Svo. 24s, 
A FAGGOT OF FRENCH STICKS. 
By the Author of “* BUBBLES FROM THE BRUNNEN OF NASSAU.” 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


FIRST YEARS OF THE AMERICAN WAR. 


Now ready, 2 vols. 8vo. 30s. 


TISTORY OF ENGLAND, FROM THE PEACE OF UTRECHT. 
By Lord MAIION. Vols. V. and VI. Being the First Years of the American War: 1763-80, 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 








Just published, price 6d. in paper cover, 
CHAMBE RS'S POCKET MISCELLANY. 
VOLUME To be continued in Monthly Volumes. 


W. and R. CHAMBERS, Edinburgh; W. S. ORR and Co. Amen Corner, London; D. N. CHAMBERS 
Glasgow; J. M*°GLASHAN, Dublin; and sold by all Booksellers, 





—— 


NEW WORKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 
RECOLLECTIONS of LITERARY LIFE; 


By Mary -Russett. Mrrrorp, Author of “ Our Village,” 


or Books, Places, 
and People. 
3ls. 6d. 


DANTE. 


2 vols. post Svo, 21s. 


The LIFE and TIMES 


Edited, with an Introduction, by Mrs. Buxnury, 
I1t. 


A RIDE OVER the ROCKY MOUN 


NIA. By the Hon. Hesny J. Coxe, Author of “ 
IV. 


‘ T YT r . ‘ . 4 a. = ae — +e eye 

SOLWAN; or Waters of Comfort. >y IBN ZaArer, a Sicilian 
Arab of the Twelfth Century. From the Original MS, by Micenece Amari; and rendered into English by the 
Translator of ‘* The Sicilian Vespers.” 2 vols. post 8vo, 21s, e 


vy. 

The LIFE and TRIALS of a YOUTHFUL CHRISTIAN: in 
Pursuit of Health, as Developed in the Career of Dr. Cheever. By the Rev. T. Curever and the Rey. Dr, 
GeorGk Cukrver. Small Svo. 6s. 

VI. 


ANTONY; or the Deaf and Dumb Boy. 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington street, Publish r in Ordinary to her Majesty. 


sy Count Cesare Bapo, 


\TAINS 


Vienna in October 1848.” 


TO CALIFOR- 


8vo. Portrait, lds, 





MR. BARTLETT'S NEW GIFT-BOOK FOR CHRISTMAS. 


Second Edition, in super-royal 8vo. price Ms. cloth, gilt edges; or 26s. morocco elegant, 


‘ OUR ‘D)) HIS APOSTLES 
OF OUR LORD AND HIS APOSTLES, 
IN SYRIA, GREECE, AND ITALY; 

Visits TO THE SCENES OF NEW TESTAMENT NARRATIV! 
ty W. H. BARTLETT. 
*,* This Work contains Twenty-three beautifully executed Engravings on Steel and several Wood-cuts. 


A SUCCESSION OF 


“If beauty of design and execution, combined with elegance of narrative and trustworthy description, can be 
any recommendation to a book, it is sufficient to say that this excellent volume possesses every one of these fea- 
tures, and establishes its own character without the need of any further praise.”- Bel’s Messenger 

“Mr. Bartlett has with success brought together in an effective and attractive volume, a series ‘of written and 
engraved memorials of the early days of our faith, which cannot but find a welcome in many a domestic circle, 
and cheer with its recollections every Christian heart, whilst it pleases with | its artistic beauty the most careless 
inspec tors. We close the book with regret, and recommend it without fear.”’— Britannia, 

* This is one of the happiest of the many happy Christmas ventures thi at their publishers have put forth. It is 


| got up in excellent taste, —_ written in a pleasing and attractive style.”— Church a State Gazette. 


GLEANINGS ON THE OVER- FORTY DAYS IN THE DESERT ; 


LAND ROUTE. Second Edition, with Twenty-eight | onthe Track of the Israelites. With Twenty-seven 
Steel Plates and Maps, and Twenty-three Wood. cuts. Engravings on Steel, a Map, and numerous Wooed-cuts. 
Super-royal Svo. price 16s. in cloth gilt, or 28s. morocco | Fourth Edition, in super-royal 8vo. price 12s. cloth gilt, 
elegant. 3. morocco gilt, 21s. 


1+ -ay + , ath e 5. 

THE NILE BOAT: on Glimpses WALKS ABOUT JERUSALEM 
the Land of Egypt. Illustrated by Thirty-five Steel AL S J JEN OA dita 
Engravings and Maps, with numerous Cuts. Second AND ITS ENVIRONS. With Twenty-four Steel En- 
Edition, in super-royal 8vo. price 16s. cloth gilt, 28s. gravings, Maps, and Wood-cuts. New Edition, in 
morocco gilt. super-royal Svo. cloth gilt, 12s. morocco gilt, 21s 

ARTHUR HALL, VIRTUE, and Co. 25, Paternoster Row. Sold by J. MENZIES, Edinburgh; 
and J. M‘GLASHAN, Dublin. 


NEW PERIODICALS. On the First of January 1852. 


Parr I. Containing Seven splendid Portraits, and Biographies, to be continued Monthly, price 2s. 6d. 


THE PORTRAIT GALLERY 
THE PORTR: TALLER 
OF THE SOCIETY FOR THE DIFFUSION OF USEFUL KNOWLEDGE. 
This Work will be published in Twenty-four Monthly Parts; each Part containing Seven Portrarts, with their 
Biographies, elegantly printed in imperial 5vo. 








Part I. to be continued Monthly, price 4s. Embellished with Portraits, to be completed in Ten Parts, 
C r 7 r y 1 Q 
A HISTORY OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE DURING THE FIRST 
HALF OF THE NINET | NTH CENTURY; 
Being an Introductory Narrative of Events from 180) to 1815, and the History of the Peace, 
from 1815 to the Present Time. By HARRIET MARTINEAU. 





Pant I. price 1s. in wrapper, to be completed in Seven Parts, 


THE TRAVELLING ATLAS OF ENGLAND AND WALES. 


With all the Cities, Towns, Railways, &c.; Revised and Corrected to the Present Time. 





Parr I. price 1s. 6d. with Two Coloured Plates, and numerous Wood Engravings, 
y y 7 Y ‘ 
THE GARDEN COMPANION AND FLORIST'S GUIDE; 
OR HINTS ON GENERAL CULTIVATION, WITH A RECORD OF BOTANICAL PROGRESS. 
Conducted by THOMAS MOORE, F.L.S. : 
Assisted by A. HENFREY, F.L.S.; and W. P. AYRES, C.M.HLLS. &e. 
London: Wa. S. ORR and Co. Amen Corner. 





** Belford Regis,” &e. 3 vols. post 8vo, 











2 oe 
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BOOKS FOR PRESENTS 





I. 


POEMS 


Wood-cuts, price 5s. 


ROGERS’S 
yolume, Illustrated by numerous 
cloth, or 14s. elegantly bound in morocco, 


II. 


ROG ERS’S ITALY. In one y olume, 
Illustrated by numerous Wood-cuts, pricg 
lds. elegantly bound in morocco, 


5s. cloth, ox 


WORDSWORTH’S 
WORKS. 
cloth, or 36s. 


In one volume, medium Svo. 


elegantly bound in morecco. 


price 20s, 


Iv. 


WORTH’S 


In six pocket volumes, price 21s. 


POETICAL 


cloth, 


WORDS 
WORKS. 
gilt edges. 

y 

SELECT PIECES from WORDS- 
WORTH. Illustrated by Wood-cuts, 
price 6s. 6d. cloth, gilt edges. 


In one volume, 


vi. 


CAMPBELL’S POETICAL WORKS. 
Illustrated by Twenty Vignettes, 
cloth, 


In one volume, from 


Designs by Turner, price 16s. or 32s, elegantly 


bound in morocco. 


vu. 


CAMPBELL’S POETICAL WORKS. 


In one volume, Illustrated by 
price 9s, cloth, or 18s. elegantly bound in morocco. 


numerous Wood-cut 


Vilt. 


SHAKSPEARE. In 


price l6s. 


CAMPBELL’S 


one volume, medium S8vo, cloth, or 32s. ele- 


gantly bound in morocco. 


IX. 

TENNYSON’S POEMS. In one 
volume, price 9s, cloth, or 18%. elegantly bound in 
morocco. 

x. 
TENNYSON’S PRINCESS. In one 


volume, price 5s. cloth, or 14s, clegantly 


morocco, 
xI. 
HOOD’S POEMS. 


price 9s. cloth. 


In one volume, 


XII. 


HARTLEY COLERIDGE’S 


In two volumes, price l4s. cloth. 


POEMS. 


XITT. 


KEATS’S POETICAL WORKS. In 


one volume, foolscap 8vo. price 5s. cloth. 


1. 
CURIOSITIES 


In one volume, price 16s, cloth. 


DISRAELITS OF 
LITERATURE. 


2, 


APTAIN BASIL HALL’S 
wn ‘TS OF VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 
volume, price 10s. 6d. cloth. 


FRAG- 


In on 


3. 
CHARLES LAMB’S WORKS. In 
four volumes, small 8vo. price 24s. cloth. 
4. 
MRS. BARBAULD’S SELECTIONS 


from the SPECTATOR, TATLER, and GUARDIAN. 
In two volumes, price 10s. cloth, 


5. 
HOOD’S OWN; or Laughter from 


Year to Year. In one volume, Illustrated by numer- 
01 s Wood-cuts, price 10s. 6d. cloth. 





WARD MOXON, Dover Street. 


In one 


POETICAL 


bound in | 








THE WESTMINSTER 
FOREIGN QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
No. CXI. JANUARY 1852. Price Six Shillings. 


Contents : 
I. Representative Reform. VIII. Political Questions and Parties in France. 

Il. Shell Fish: their Ways and Works. 1X. Contemporary Literature of England. 
IIl. The Relation between Employers and Employed. X. Retrospective Survey of American Literature. 
IV. Mary Stuart. 3 : R 

XI. Contemporary Literature of America. 

V. The latest Continental Theory of Legislation. i 

VI. Julia von Kruduer, as Coquette and Mystic. | XII. Contemporary Literature of Germany. 
VII. The Ethics of Christendom. | XIII. Contemporary Literature of France. 


The WESTMINSTER REVIEW, which has maintained a high reputation for more than twenty years, as the 

ependent organ of a large and influential section of the community, and which has numbered among its con- 
tributers some of the most distinguished men of the United Kingdom, has now passed into the hands of a new 
Proprictor, who has secured the cod - ration of the ablest thinkers and best writers of the day. 

Che newly-appointed Editors design the Review as an instrument for the development and guidance of earnest 
thought on P« liti es, Social Philosop sh y, Religion, and General Literature. 

Phe fundamental principle of the work will be the recognition of the Law of Progress. Nevertheless, in the 
deliberate advocacy of organic changes, it will not be forgotten that the institutions of man, no less than the pro- 
ducts of nature, are strong and durable in proportion as they are the results of a gradual development, and 
that the most salutary and permanent reforms are those which, while embodying the wisdom of the time yet sus- 
tain such a relation to the moral and intellectual condition of the people as to insure their support. 

In contradistinction to the practical infidelity and essentially destructive policy which would ignore the exist- 
ence of wide-spread doubts in relation to established creeds and systems, and would stifle all inquiry dangerous 
to prescriptive claims, the Review will exhibit that vntemporizing expression of opinion, and that fearlessness of 
investigation and criticism, which are the results of a consistent faith in the ultimate prevalence of truth. Con- 
Vinee a that the same fundamental truths are apprehended under a variety of forms, and that, therefore, opposin 

systems may inthe end prove complements of each other, the Editors will endeavour to institute suc ha radica 
and comprehensive treatment of those controverted questions which are practically momentous, as may aid in the 
conciliation of divergent views. In furtherance of this object, they have determined to render available a limited 
portion of the work,— under the head of ** Independent Contributions,” —for the reception of articles ably setting 
forth opinions whic h, though not discrepant with the general spirit of the Review, may be at variance with the 
particular ideas or measures it will advocate. The primary object of this department is to facilitate the ex- 
pression of opinion by men of high mental power and culture who, while they are zealous friends of freedom 

ind progress, yet differ widely on special points of great practical concern, both from the Editors and from each 
other. 
The Review will gi 





ve especial attention to that wide range of topics which may be included under the term 
Social Philosophy It will endeavour to form a dispassionate estimate of the diverse theories on these subjects, 
to give a delinite and intelligible form to the chaotic mass of thought now prevalent concerning them, and to as- 
cttuin both in what degree the popular efforts after a more perfect social state are countenanced by the teachings 


of politico-economical science, and how far they may be sustained and promoted by the actual character and cul- 
ture of the people. 
In the sphere of Polities careful consideration will be given to all the most vital questions, without regard to 


the distinctions of party; the only standard of consistency to which the Editors will adhere being the 
real, and not the accidental relations of measures—their bearing not on a Ministry or a class, but on the 
public good, 

In the Department of General Literature the criticism will be animated by a desire to elevate the standard of 
public taste, in relation both to artistic perfection and moral purity; larger space will be afforded for articles 


intrinsically valuable by the omission of those minor and miscellaneous notices which are necessarily fore- 
stalled by Newspapers and Magazines, and equivalent information will be given in a SERTES of HISTORICAL 
md CRITICAL SKETCHES of CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE, COMPREHENDING A NOTICE 
of the MOST REMARKABLE BOOKS, BOTH ENGLISH and FOREIGN, that may appear during each suc- 
ceeding Quarter. 


*.* The REVIEW will in future be published by JOHN CHAPMAN, 142, Strand, to whose 
care all Communications for the Editors must be addressed. 


Kz PERSONS DESIKOUS OF HAVING THE WORK FORWAR ‘ iD TO THEM BY POST (POS8T- 
AGE FREE) ARE REQUESTED TO TRANSMIT THEIR NAMES TO THE PUBLISHER, IN ORDER 
THAT THEY MAY RECEIVES THEIR COPIES (POSTAGE FREE) ON THE DAY OF PUBLICATION, 





Just published, foolseap 8vo. in Ornamental Binding, suitable for Presentation, 7s. 6d. 


NORICA 
OF URNBERG 


Ls hl aI 
TALE 
FROM THE OLDEN TIME. 
TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN OF AUGUST HAGEN. 


Recently published, uniform with the above. 


ALBERT DURER 
THE ARTIST'S MARRIED LIFE. 


German of SCHEFFER. Foolscap 8vo. ornamental binding, 6s. 





OR 


From the 





Acw American Ellustrated Works, suitable for Presents, Prizes, Ke. 
THE HOME BOOK OF THE PICTU- FEMALE PROSE WRITERS OF 


RESQUE ; or American Scenery, Art, and Literature. AMERICA, With 8 Portraits. Biographical Notices, 
Comprising a Series of Essays by Washington Irving, | and Specimens of their Writings By Jous 8. Harr, 


Miss Cooper, H. J. Tuc kerman. W. C. Bryant, N. P. LL.D. Royal 8vo. morocco extra, l/, 7s.; gilt cloth, 
Willis, R. L. Magoon, J. F. Cooper, Bayard Taylor, l/. 4s. 
Dr. Bethune, A. B. Street, Miss Field, &« With 15 


LEAFLETS OF MEMORY. An Iilu- 
rg Annual for 1852. Edited by Reyne. Coarss, 
M.D. With 3 Illumin ute d Illustrations and 8 Engra- 
vings. Royal 8vo. morocco extra, 1/, 5s. 


CHRISTMAS BLOSSOMS, AND NEW 
YEAR'S WREATH, for 1852. By Uncle Tnomaas. 
Small 4to. gilt cloth, 7s. 


POEMS. By Eprrm May. Elegantly 


Engravings on steel, from pictures by Eminent Artists, 


engraved expressly for this Work. 1 vol. demy 4to. 


beautifully bound in cloth extra, L/. 16s. 
THE BOOK OF HOME BEAUTY. 
American 


By Mrs. Krrxianp. With 12 Portraits of 
Ladies, from drawings by Charles Martin, Esq. En- 
graved on steel by Eminent Artists. 1 vol. royal dto. 
beautifully bound, cloth extra, 2d. 2s. 

The design of the American publisher of these vo- 
lumes has been to produce, from native materials, | ijjastrated by Cheney, Devereux, Furness, Greatbach, 
works of the very highest class, illustrative of the g. Je »my 8¥o. morocco extra, 1/. 49. ; gilt cloth, 1/, La, 


Female Beauty and Picturesque Scenery of the United 
THE PROVERBIALIST AND THE 


States; and forthis purpose the highest Literary and 
Artistic talent of that country bas been engaged. 


POET. Proverbs illustrated by parallel or relative 
FEMALE POETS OF AMERICA. | Passages from the Poets; to which are added Latin, 
: oe 
With Portraits, Biographical Notices, and Specimens of French, Spanish, and Italian FE nae rbs, with ——— 
their Writings. By Tnomas Bucnanan Reap. tions a ndex of Subjects. By James Oxron 
i i | 12 +. 5" Small 4to. morocco extra, 1/. 4s.; cloth 


New Edition, 
8vo. morocco extra, L/. 


with additions and alterations, royal 
7s.; gilt cloth, 1/. 4s. 

THE SNOW-FLAKE. A Christmas, THE AMERICAN ALMANACK and 
New Year, and Birthday Gift, for 1852. Feap. vo. | Repository of Useful Knowledge for 1852. 3s. 9d. re- 
morocco extra, 9 Illustrations, 12s. duced from 5s. 


London: JOHN CHAPMAN, M2, Strand. 


gilt, 1/. 
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A LIST OF NEW 


THE 


TRAVELLER’S LIBRARY, 


PUBLISHING MONTHLY AND SOLD AT 


One Shilling each Part, 
Is intended to comprise books of valuable informa- 
tion and acknowledged merit, in a form adapted for 
reading while Travelling, and at the same time of a 
character that will render them worthy of preserva- 
tion; but the price of which has hitherto confined 
them within a comparatively narrow circle of readers. 


The first Thirteen Parts comprise :— 


I. 


WARREN HASTINGS. By 


Txomas Banincton Macautay. Reprinted from Mr. 
Macaulay’s ‘‘ Critical and Historical Essays.”’ Price 
One Shilling. 


Il. 
LORD CLIVE. By Tuomas Banrye- 


TON MacauLay. Reprinted from Mr. Macaulay’s ‘‘ Cri- 
tieal and Historical Essays.” Price One Shilling. 


nt. 


LONDON in 1850-51. By J. R. 
M‘Cuttocn, Esq. Reprinted from Mr. M‘Culloch’s 
“* Geographical Dictionary.” Price One Shilling. 


IV. 


SIR ROGER DE COVERLEY. 


From the ‘‘Spectator.” With Notes and Illustrations 
by W. H. Witts. Price One Shilling. 


WILLIAM PITT, EARL of CHAT- 
HAM. By Tuomas Basincron Macavtay. Price One 
Shilling. 

vi. and vir. 
Mr. 8. LAING’S JOURNAL OF A 


RESIDENCE IN NORWAY during the Years 1834, 
1835, and 1836. Two Parts, price One Shilling each. 


Vill. 


“ RANKE’S HISTORY OF THE 
POPES.” And, ‘* GLADSTONE ON CHURCH AND 
STATE.” Ry Tuomas Ravrrorvox Macavnay. Price 
One Shilling. 


IX. and x. 


A LADY'S VOYAM Rov YD” 


the WORLD. A selected Translation from the Ger- 
man of Ida Pfeiffer, by Mrs. Perey Sixxerr. In Two 
Parts, price One Shilling each. 

XI. and x1I. 

EOTHEN;; or Traces of Travel 
brought Home from the East. Two Parts, price One 
Shilling each. 

XII. 

“The LIFE AND WRITINGS OF 
ADDISON.” And, HORACE WALPOLE. By Tuomas 
Bapinoton Macavtay. Price One Shilling. 


To be followed by 
HOLCROFT’S MEMOIRS, - written 


by Himsecr, and Continued to his Death from his Diary, 
Notes, and other Papers. In Two Parts. 

HUC’S TRAVELS IN TARTARY, 
THIBET, AND CHINA. Translated by Mrs, Percy 
SINNETT. 

SKETCHES IN CANADA AND 
RAMBLES among the RED MEN. By Mrs, Jameson. 


*.* The following Ten Parts may now be had in 
Yive Volumes, bound in cloth, price Half-a-Crown 
each :— 


EOTHEN. 
vol. 2s. 6d. cloth. 


LAING’S NORWAY. 2 
each, or 1 vol. 2s. 6d. cloth. 
A LADY’S VOYAGE ROUND the 


WORLD. By Ipa Preirrer. 2 Parts, ls. each, or 1 


vol. 2s. 6d. cloth. 
Mr. MACAULAY’S ESSAYS ON 
LORD CLIVE. 2 


WARREN HASTINGS and 
Parts, ls. each, or 1 vol. 2s. 6d. cloth. 


Mr. MACAULAY’S ESSAYS ON 
THE EARL OF CHATHAM, on RANKE’S HIS- 
TORY OF THE POPES, and on GLADSTONE 
ON CHURCH AND STATE. 2 Parts, ls. each, or 1 
vol. 2s. 6d. cloth. 


2 Parts, 1s. each, or 1 


arts, Is. 


London: 








BOOKS. 


NEW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 


I. 


ELIZA ACTON’S MODERN 
ERY BOOK. Eleventh Edition; with 
Wood-cuts. Fep. 8vo. 7s. 6d 

Il. 


BLAINE’S ENCYCLOPEDIA OF 
RURAL SPORTS. New Edition, corrected to 1852, 
by Harry Hieover, Ernemera, and Mr. A. Granam. 
8vo. with many Hundred Wood-cuts. 50s. 

[On January 6. 


COOK- 


Plates and 


Tl. 


The Rev. Dr. S. T. BLOOMFIELD’S 
ADDITIONAL ANNOTATIONS ON THE GREEK 
TESTAMENT. Second Edition. 8vo. Lis. 


Iv. 
The Rev. A. CLISSOLD’S SPIRITUAL 
EXPOSITION of the APOCALYPSE, as Derived 
from the Writings of the Hon. Emanvet SwEDENBORG. 
4 vols. 8vo. 42s. 
v. 
Mr. J. C. COLQUHOUN’S HISTORY 
OF MAGIC, WITCHCRAFT, and ANIMAL MAG- 
NETISM., 2 vols. post 8vo. 18s. 


vi. 
Sir HENRY T. DE 


GEOLOGICAL OBSERVER. 
with many Wood-Engravings. 


LA BECHE’S 


In 1 large volume; 
8vo. 

Vil. 
Gleig’s School Series. 


Mr. THOMAS TATE’S ASTRONOMY 
and the USE of the GLOBES, for the INSTRUCTION 


of BEGINNERS, With many Wood-cuts. 18mo. 

1s. [On January 6. 
vill. 

SIDNEY HALL'S NEW GENERAL 


LIBRARY ATLAS of FIFTY-THREE FULL-CO- 
LOURED MAPS. Size, 20 inches by 16 inches. Cor- 
rected and enlarged. Imperial 4to. 5/. 5s. half-bounde 


1x. 
Sir JOHN T. W. HERSCHEL’S 
OUTLINES of ASTRONOMY. New Edition; with 
Plates and Wood-Engravings. Svo. 18s. 


x. 

Mrs. .JAMESON’S SACRED AND 

LEGENDARY ART; or LEGENDS of the SAINTS 

and MARTYRS. Second Edition; with Etchings by 
the Author, and Wood-cuts. Square crown 8yo. 25s. 


XI. 
Mr. JOSEPH KAY’S WORK on the 
SOCIAL CONDITION and EDUCATION of the 


PEOPLE in ENGLAND and EUROPE. 2 vols. post 


8vo. ll. Ls. 
XII. 


Mr. JOHN M. KEMBLE’S WORK 
on the SAXONS in ENGLAND: a History of the 
English Commonwealth till the Norman Conquest. 
2 vols, 8vo. 28s. 

xIII. 


The Rev. E. A. LITTON’S NEW 
WORK on the CHURCH of CHRIST in its IDEA, 
ATTRIBUTES, and MINISTRY. 8vo. 16s. 


xIv. 


Mr. MACAULAY’S CRITICAL and 
HISTORICAL ESSAYS. New Edition, complete in 
1 vol. with Portrait and Vignette. Square crown 8vo. 
ll. 1s, calf, by Mayday, 30s. 

xv. 

Mr. MACAULAY’S LAYS of AN- 
CIENT ROME: with IVRY and THE ARMADA. 
New Edition, with Vignette. 16mo, 4s. 6d.; morocco, 
by Hayday, 10s. 6d. 

XVI. 

Mr. M‘CULLOCH’S GEOGRAPHI- 
CAL DICTIONARY of the WORLD. New Edition, 
(1850-51) ; with Six large Maps. 2 vols. 8vo. 63s. 


XVII. 


Mr. M‘CULLOCH’S 
of COMMERCE and COMMERCIAL NAVIGA- 
TION. New Edition, corrected to 1852; with a Sup- 
plement, 8vo. Nearly ready. 


DICTIONARY 


XVIII. 

Mr. M‘CULLOCH’S TREATISE on the 
PRINCIPLES and PRACTICAL INFLUENCE of 
TAXATION and the FUNDING SYSTEM. Second 
Edition, corrected and enlarged. Svo. [Oa January 6. 


XIX. 


Mr. C. MAITLAND'’S WORK on the 
CHURCH in the CATACOMBS; a Description of the 
Primitive Church of Rome. Second Edition; Wood- 
cuts. 8vo. l4s. 





XX. 


MAUNDER’S TREASURY of KNOW- 
LEDGE and LIBRARY of REFERENCE. Nine. 
teenth Edition, enlarged. Fep. 8vo. 108,; roan, gilt 
edges, 12s. 

XXI. 

COLONEL MURE’S’” CRITICAL 
HISTORY of the LANGUAGE and LITERATURE 
of ANCIENT GREECE. 3 vols. 8vo. 36s. 


XXII. 


THE ANGLO-CATHOLIC THEORY. 
By Bonamy Paice, M.A. Reprinted, with Additions‘ 
from the Edinburgh Review, No. CXCII. Oct. 1851, 
Fep. 8vo. ls, [Nert week, 

XXIII. 


Arctic Searching Expedition. 


Sir JOHN RICHARDSON’S JOUR- 
NAL of his BOAT-VOYAGE THROUGH RU- 
PERT’S LAND AND THE ARCTIC SEA, in 
SEARCH of SIR JOHN FRANKLIN'S _DIs- 
COVERY SHIPS. Map, coloured Plates, Wood- 
cuts. 2vols. 8vo. 31s. 6d. 

XXIV. 

The Rev. J. E. RIDDLE’S COPIOUS 
and CRITICAL LATIN-ENGLISH LEXICON, 
Post 4to. 50s. 


XXV. 
The Rev. J. E. RIDDLE’S COM- 
PLETE LATIN-ENGLISH and ENGLISH-LATIN 
DICTIONARY. New Edition. 8vo. 31s. 6d. 





The ENGLISH-LATIN DICTION- 

= _) > ARY. los. 6d. 

Separately jp The LATIN-ENGLISH DICTION- 
( ARY. 21s. 


XXVI. 


The Rey. J. E. RIDDLE’S YOUNG 
SCHOLAR’S LATIN-ENGLISH, and ENGLISH- 
LATIN DICTIONARY. New Edition. Square l2mo. 
12s. 


The ENGLISH-LATIN DICTION- 
Separately ) ..ARY-_ 58. 6d. 
—_— ¥ | The LATIN-ENGLISH DICTION- 
. ARY. 7s. 
XXVII. 
Mr. HENRY ROGERS'’S’ ESSAYS 


selected from Contributions to the EDINBURGH RE- 


VIEW. 2 vols. 8vo. 24s. 
XXVIII. 
Mr. J. A. SHARP’S NEW and COM- 


PLETE BRITISH GAZETTEER; or Topographical 

Dictionary of the British Islands and Narrow Seas, 

comprising above 60,000 Names of Places. 2 vols. 8vo. 

2/. 16s, [On January 6 
XXIX,. 

The Rev. C. L. SMITH’S NEW ME- 
TRICAL TRANSLATION OF TASSO’S JERUSA- 
LEM DELIVERED. 2 vols. fep. 8vo. 12s, 

XXX. 


The Rev. SYDNEY 
MENTARY SKETCHES of MORAL 


SMITH’S ELE- 


PHILOSO- 


PHY. With Introductory Letter from Lord Jeffrey. 
Second Edition. 8vo. 12s. 
XXXI. 
SOUTHEY’S THE DOCTOR &e. 


Complete in 1 vol.; with Portrait, Vignette, Bust, and 
coloured Plate. New Edition. Square crown 8vo. 
ls. 
XXXII. 
Professor the Right Hon. Sir JAMES 
STEPHEN’S ESSAYS in ECCLESIASTICAL BIO- 


GRAPHY. From Articles which appeared in the 
EDINBURGH REVIEW. Second Edition. 2 vols 
8vo. 24s. 

XXXII. 

Mr. D. STOW’S WORK on_ the 
TRAINING SYSTEM, the MORAL TRAINING 
SCHOOL, and the NORMAL SEMINARY. Eighth 
Edition. Plates and Wood-cuts. Post Svo. 6s. 

XXXIV. 
Mr. THOMAS TATE’S KEY to his 


“ EXERCISES on MECHANICS and NATURAL 
PHILOSOPHY.” Containing full Solutions of all the 
unworked Examples. 1l2mo. Wood-cuts. 

{On January 6. 


XXXY¥. 

SHARON TURNER’S SACRED HIS- 

TORY of the WORLD. New Edition, edited by the 
Rev. Sypney Turner. 3 vols. 8vo. 31s. 6d. 

XXXVI. 

YOUATT’S WORK 

with a Treatise of Draught. 


cuts by W. Harvey. 8vo. 10s. 
*.* Messrs. Lonoman and Co.’s Edition should be 


ordered. 


the HORSE: 


Wood- 


on 
New Edition. 


LonemaN, Brown, GREEN, and LONGMANS. 
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